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For the New-Yorker. 


THE MERMAIDS ROCK. 
A BALLAD. 

Tur Mermaid’s Rock! the Mermaid’s Rock ! 
The sea-birds there by thousands flock ; 
When ebbs the tide, how fair to see ° 
Its sparkling crest rise verdantly 
From out the weves, like ocean tower, 
Bannered with many a bright sea-flower! 
But when the flowing billows sweep, 
Its top is full nine fathoms deep. 
And there is seen the mermaid fair, 
At morn she combs her sea-green hair, 
The dolphins gay around her play, 
When beams the star and fades the day; 
She plays upon a peari-shell harp, 
Nor aught its fairy chords can warp 
But wo, when swells its numbers bland, 
For then the storm gales are at hand. 


In days of Bld, 'tis said an Earl 

Fell deep in love with radiant girl, 

And strove to win to lawless love 

Her heart as pure as saint's above ; 

He shut her in his topmost tower, 

Bat she escaped at midnight hoar, 

For mueh she feared his passion dark, 
And dove-like sought the sheltering ark. 
She fled unto the old abbaye, 

The ghvustly abbot's help to pray ; 

He placed her in the chapel's shrine, 

By Paynims swart e’en held divine ; 
But ere the moon sought silver rest 
Upon the orient billows’ breast, 

The Earl's fierce clansmen bore her off, 
With godless glee and bitter scoff. 

They tied ber on a palfrey's back, 

And sought the shore by secret track— 
They placed her in a ready buat, 

Which lay on the gaining tide afloat— 
They rowed her to the Mermaid’s Rock, 
Round which the waves all mournful broke, 
And lefi the lovely ladie there, 

To meet slow death in mute despair. 
The waters rise—the Eastern skies 
Glow with a thousand rainbow dyes; 
The springtide flows, the waters close 
Over the pale, pale Sylvan Rose ; 

Bat a pearl-boat rose above the wave, 
And down she sailed to the kelpy's cave, 


Where her brow was bound with that charmed wreath 
Which they who wear have no need two breathe. 


‘The dark Earl wssed in a fitful dream, 
But he roused him not at the raven's scream ; 


The storm-winds howled round the turrets high, 


Yet sleep close sealed each heavy eye; 

But a maiden wan, all drenched in spray, 
Beckoned the slumbering Earl away ; 

She glided before, he fullowed behind, 

Nor waked he at the fierce storm-wind. 
She led him up the rocky ledge, 

Which looms over ocean's stormy edge— 
She darted down like a white sea-mew, 
And beckoned the Earl to follow too, 

From the waves below, which, white as snow, 
Over the Mermaid’s Rock did flow, 

Till he dropp'd from the beetling precipice, 
And woke in a darker world than this! 


Ye lovers, beware of the Mermaid’s Rock, 


Though the sea-birds there by thousands flock ; 


List not her lay, heed not her smile, 


If your hearts be not pure and free from guile ; 


But if your hearts as your vows be true, 
Then fear not her myatic eyes of blue, 
But gather the pearls she leaves behind, 
The bride’s young innocent brow to bind. 


Paris, 1837. 


| imposture or delusion, rests in or is developed by the process 


| R. 1. and its vicinity, and that a very considerable sensation | 


| as occasion presented, not only by memof the usual calibre || 
| of decrie:s of every thing novel or remarkable, but by sundry 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Lerres ro Da. A. Baicuam on Awimat Macweriem : being on Ac- 
count of a Remarkable Interview between the Author and Miss Loraina 
Brackett while ina state of Somnambulism. By Wittiam L. Stone. 
Sve p. 66. New-York, George Dearborn, & Co. 

We indicated in our last that the perusal of this narrative 
had carried conviction to our mind of the verity and good 
faith of the extraordinary phenomena on which is based the 
theory or theories of Animal Magnetism. Thouret, Mesmer, 
and Poyen may be proved the greatest knaves and impostors 
ever known, and the absurdity of their deductions fully de- 
monstrated; and yet the facts set forth in this pamphlet (to 
say nothing of hundreds of others) will stand forth as unsha- 
ken and incontrovertible evidence that a mighty and unac- 
countable influence, which is not founded in fraud, in folly, in 


of magnetic excitation. 1t is our purpose bere to exhibit the 
most important and conclusive of these facts to our readers, 
—muking our prefatory explanations as brief as possible. 

It is pretty generally known that a certain Monsieur Poyen 
has for some time been engaged in making experiments in and ! 
exhibiting what is called Animal Magnetism, in Providence, || 
has been created thereby. Much small wit has at various 
times been expended upon the magnetiser and his disciples 


of the editorial fraternity, and pre-eminently hy Mr. Jenks of 
the Nantucket Inquirer. But Mons. Poyen crossed over to | 
Nantucket and gave a few exhibitions, and forthwith Mr. || 
Jenks was converted—Saul of Tarsus became Paul the Apos- || 





tle to the Gentiles. Col. Stone, of the New-York Commer- || 
cial Advertiser, then became conspicuous as the most invete- i 
rate assailant of the new ‘ science,’ (we so call it in default of \ 
& more appropriate term,) and numerous were the envenomed t 
shafts of ridicule which he discharged at the faith and its dis- 
ciples. They had no more determined or spirited adversary. 

Some three weeks since, however, he was induced to make 
a flying visit to Providence—and while there, as he was on 
the spot, he determined to probe the pretences of the follow- 
ers of Puyen to the bottom. He found there no exhibitors, 
no professors of Animal Magnetism; but he found its disci- 
p'es among the most intelligent and respectable citizens He 
was introduced to one of these—Dr. Capron—who resorts to 
magnetism in the treatment of certain forms of disease, but 
who has nothing to do with exhibitions of its effects for pecu- 
niary gain. By the Doctor Colonel Stone was further intro- 
duced to a patient of his, Miss Loraina Brackett, upon whom, 
in the presence of a ber of wit » most of them stran- 
gera to the parties, he proceeded to exinbit the wonders of 
Animal Magnetism. 

We will here briefly state that Miss Brackett is a young 
girl of unquestioned respectability and piety, a native of Bol- 
ton, Massachusetts, who resides in Providence only for the 








sake of medical treatment—having had the misfortune to lose 
her sight and nearly her life by the fall of a heavy weight on 
her head some years since. By a course of magnetic treat- 
ment, she has partially recovered her eye-sight, and acquired 
(as in the administration of electricity) an extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility to the magnetic influence. 

ol. Stone had resolved to put the ‘science’ to the severest 
test in his power ; and, accordingly, after the lady had been 
magnetized by Dr. Capron in the usual manner (by regarding 
her for a few moments with an intente fixedness of mind and 
look, holding her hands in his own in a peculiar manner, and 
passing his own occasionally over her face downward,) she 
was willed by the Doctor to be in mental communication with 
the scrutinizer, and the trial began. Col. Stone took her by 
an effort of his own will to this city, (where she had never 
been,) landing in imagination at the Battery and walking up 
Broadway, required her to describe what she saw, which she 
did in most cases with striking accuracy. All these things 





Le 
might have been known to her, possibly, if she were an artful 
impostor. But he finally took her into his own house, where 
she most certainly had never been, and has never yet been in 
bodily presence—a house of the very existence of which she 
was ignorant, of a stranger whom she had never before seen, 
of a city which she bad never been within a hundred miles of. 
We now quote from the Colonel’s narrative, and entreat acan- 
did and considerate perusal. 


Arriving at the gate, I sent her into the kitchen in advance, 
to take the servants by surprise—a conceit which seemed to 
her. The passage into the kitchen from the court is 
winding, and she entered with the caution of a stranger. She 
then said, as if to the servants, in a loud whisper, “ Hist, the 
gentleman has come home—I say, the gentleman has come 
home.” Calling her out, I inquired how many servants were 
there. She replied, correctly, two. I inquired their ages, 
and she answered, aguin correctly, that the cook was a wo- 
man who seemed to be just past middle age, and the other a 
young girl. In aword, she gave very accurate descriptions 
of the persons of two servants who had been left in charge of 
the house. I inquired the age uf the smaller. She said she 
could not tell, but would ask ber. She then spoke, ‘‘ How 
old are you? Js that your mother?” Then turning to me, 
she observed, “ She will not answer me.” She thén inquired 
of the other, “Is that your daughter? How old is she?” 
Turning to me again, she remarked, “* Why, she will not an- 
swer me either.” I inquired what they were doing? She 
answered, “ Not much ot any thing;”—which I thought not 
unlikely. It being washing day, I asked, “Are they vot 
washing?” She said, and repeated, they were not. I asked 
what kind of a frock the girl had on. She replied that she 
could not see clearly, the room was rather dark—but she be- 
heved it was a dark purple sprig. On both of these points 
she was mistaken. The cook was washing that day, and the 
frock of the girl was blue, with a small light flower. It is 
proper to add, moreover, thet there was no colored woman 
engaged in culinary operations or otherwise, at the time in 
question, in the house opposite, where I supposed my com- 
panion had entered by mistake. 

Addressing my fair companion again, I observed that we 
had been long enough in the kitchen, and that I bad a num- 
ber of pictures in the drawing-rooms abuve, which I was de- 
sirous she should see, We therefore ascended through the 
always dark staircase passage, and entered the drawing-room. 
I attempted to direct her attention to several pictures, but 
in her imagination she ran across the room to the centre-ta- 
ble, standing in one corner, expressing her admiration of the 
books with which it was covered. She glanced at several, 
speaking of the beautiful pictures with which they were filled. 
With one of them she seemed to be most of all pleased. I 
asked her what it was. She replied, “ Il—illustrations of 
the Bible.” I had not thought of the table or books until 
she thus called my attention tothem. “I saw just sucha 
one the other day,” she said, “ at Mr. Farley's in Providence, 
only the cover of that was brown, and this is green.” Mrs. 
Hopkins here informed me that it was so; she had seen, at 
the house of the Rev. Mr. Farley, while in the state of mag- 
netic siumber, a copy of the work she was vow examining, 
which that gentleman, it was ascertained, did actually pos- 
sess. I knew that the Bible Illustrations, with a heap of 
other literary and pictorial volumes, were lying upon the ta- 
ble in question, and I knew that we had wy ay one with 
a green cover. One of the two, however, had been presented 
to a friend—but of which color I knew not. On returning 
home, I found that she was in error with regard to the cover, 
it being brown instead of green. But by the side of it lay the 
*Gems of Beauty,” in grecn morocco, and another Keepsake 
bound in the same color. 

Having satisfied herself with the books, she next turned to 
the pictures, though not without urging. Reaching up her 
hands, she took down a small painting, and asked me to look 
at it, placing itin - hands. Pasked her what it was. “ Ask 
me what it is,” said she, “when you have it in your own 
handa, and know as well as I!" She would dono such thing! 

I then asked her to examine the painting over the side- 
board. She looked at it for some time, and in answer to 
questions, expressed gicat pleasure at its beauty. But I 
could not induce her to tell me what it was, or describe it, for 
the avowed reason that I wae looking at it with her, and it 
was trifling with her to ask such a question. 

Dr. Capron here remarked to the circle, that such was her 
usual course. Whenever she was looking at an object with, 
as she supposed, another person, she would not answer ques- 
tions of this description, believing either that they were not 
seriously put, or that the questioner was quizzing or sporting 
with her. All, therefore, that I could obtain from her, with 
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the exception of general expressions of approbation, was the 
remark—that she did not like the man’s coat in the fore- 
ground. Here, also, it should be noted, that when in the 
magnetic state she can talk only with the person or persons 
with whom the magnetiser has willed that she shall be in 
communication. She can Lear nothing addressed to her by 
any one else, nor can she hear the conversation between any 
two individuals, nor even the with whom she is in 
communication if he directs his speech to any but herself. 
He must speak to her, or she hears him not, and only won- 
ders why his lips move, and yet that he does not speak. 

My next experiment was with another picture of a ve 
peculiar character. “Miss Brackett,” said I, “there is a 
picture in the other room, hanging over the couch, which I 
value highly. I wish you would look at it.” [I ought be 
fore to have remarked, that in no instance did I indicate to 
her what were the subjects of the pictures; and of the ex- 
istence of three of them, of which I shall soon speak, and 
which I designed to make the principal tests, not a soul in 
the room, as I believe, had any previous knowledge excepting 
myself.] Miss B. thereupon walked into the other room, 


the meing Soave standing open, and looked with great inter 
est upon the picture I had indicated. But al she ap- 

to inspect it minutely, I could elicit no ription 
rom her. I told her that both the pictures were painted by 
a young and promising artist,a Mr. Hoxie, and I valued 
them highly. He was a young man of great merit, and I 
would take some opportunity of introducing him to her. | 
** Where is he?” she asked; “I do not see him.” I replied 
that he was not here now, but I would see him soon; and 





then attempted again to elicit something of a description 
from her. But she evaded me artfully as before. 

Dr. Capron again spoke to me, of which circumstance, 
however, she was evidently unconscious; and remarked, 
that when I had proceeded as far as I wished, he would come 
suddenly upon her, as if on a visit to New York; and after 
taking her from me, she would without doubt freely relate to 
him all that had taken place between her and myself. In| 
this way I would be abundantly able to form an opinion as to | 
the power of the magnetic influence upon the mind, when the 
body is wrapped in insensible slumber so profuund that the 
discharge of a park of artillery would not disturb her. 

There were various other paintings in the drawing-rooms, 
too many for a particular examination within the time at our 
command. Among these were several portraits. To one of 
these, an admirab’e head by Inman, Miss Brackett objected 
that the coat was too old-fashioned, and she wondered they 
should have painted a man in such a coat. The remark as 
to the rather countrified cut of the coat, was correct; but she 
spoke of a quaker coat, as appearing upon one of the por- 
traits, which is not there. She was asked if among the por- 
traits there was any one which she recognized? She replied 





that there was one gentleman whom she thought she had | 
once seen in Providence. It was the portrait (by Frothing- | 


ham) of one of my intimate friends, who was of the party, and | 


to whom she had been introduced in the morning. 
I now — Miss Brackett to walk with me into the va yet 
ry—a small apartment built purposely for that object, and 1n | 
a degree separate from the ani body of the i I told | 
her that I had some pictures in that room, to which I wished | 
particularly to invite her attention—giving her, however, not | 
the slightest intimation as to the character of the pictures. 
On entering the library, “ this,” said I, “is my den—my lite- 
rary workshop—where I can shut myself up, and be as se-| 
cluded as I please. I built it on purpose.” ‘‘ Oh,” said she, | 
“it is a nice little place; I should like to shut myself up here | 
too; come, you go out, and leave me alone—I want to read | 
these books. But,” she continued, “ if you built this on pur- | 
py why did you not make it wider while you were about it ? 
t is so long and narrow, and so close—it wants some oir.” | 
Now, these are exactly the criticisms upon my private ‘den’ 
made by all my waking friends; for it so happens that, in its 
construction, having but a small lot, [ made a sad miscalcu- 
lation as to the width of the room. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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tare. She (in imagination, of course) took the picture, 
observed im a whispe?, as if talking to herself, “Oh, it’s o 
miniature.” I asked her what she thought of it. She re- 
plied it was very beautiful—but would not desoribe it, for the 
reasons | have already several times mentioned. 
I now requested Dr. Capron to take her from me, ond re- 
sume his sway over her for 
examination h him ae to what she hed scen. He took 
her by the hand, and the following scene ensued: 
“ Ah, Loraiva, are you bere?” 
“Why, Doctor, how do you do? When did you come 
from Providence ?” 
“I have just arrived.” 
‘I am glad to see you.” 
“And I am very glad tosee you. When did you come to 
New York ?” 

I forget the reply to this question. The conversation, how- 
ever, was upon fm common topics which would be naturally 

by an actual meeting of friends, under the circum- 

stances imagined. The Doctor continued: 
“How have you been engaged since you came to New 
York? Have you seen any thing?” 
“Oh yes. Mr. Stone has been taking a walk with me, and 
shown me a great many things.”” She then informed him, 
in answer to questions, of her walk through Broadway— 


| mentioned the lions—the Astor House, and other matters, 


not necessary to be repeated for the purpose of this narrative. 
Dr. Capron continued : 

*“*Well, Loraina, when Mr. Stone was in Providence, a 
few days since, he s 
prizes highly. Did you see any of them?’ 

“Oh yes. I went to his house and saw a great many. I 
took down one, and handed it to him; and what do you 
think 1—he wanted me to tell him what it was, when he had 
it in his own hands !—but I woulda't—he pestered me with 
so many questions!” 

I here soggested to the Doctor that he should ask her 
whether she saw a fruit piece. He did so. “Oh yes,” was 
the reply; “that was the very picture I took down and 
wouldn’t tell him what it was.” 

This was correct. From ay could gather, when she 
began examining the paintings, I s she referred to a 
besutiful fruit moe by Ward. of cra agg 
The Doctor continued—** Mr. Stone told me there was a 
painting over theside-board ; what kind of a picture was that?” 

“it was a lake, with mountains sround it. I thought it 
very beautiful.” 

Such is the fact. The picture is a charming mountain 
landscape, the scene being a beautiful lake among the Cats- 
kill mountains, by Hoxie. 

“Well, what other pictures did you see? What is that 
picture which Mr. Stone told me was hanging over the settee !"”” 

“Oh, it was a curious picture. Itrepresents three Indians 
sitting in a hollow tree, which looks as though it had been 
dug out on purpose; and the tree is filled with marks.”"— 
[ Hieroglyphics. ] 

This was the most wonderful reply we had had yet. The 
portrait of the decaying trunk of an enormous sycamore tree, 
standing in the neighborhood of Montezuma, N. Y. The 
artist has introduced a group of three Indians, and has like- 
wise traced a number of hieroglyphics within the open trunk. 
These hieroglyphics are seldom noticcd by visitors, unless 
specially pointed out; and yet this blind lady, with bandaged 
eyes, who had never been in New York, nor heard a whisper 
of the existence of the picture, had discovered them! The 
fact seems not only incredible, but absolutely impossible. 
But, as I believe, it 1s nevertheless true. 

“Did you notice particularly any other pictures? Mr. 
Stone told me he several in his library upon which he 
seta high value. Did you see them?” 

“Yes.” 


“What were they?” 





I explained the matter to her, and told her 1 would leave 





her with the books as long as she pleased after we had looked || 


at the pictures. I then asked her to look at the upper paint- 4 COPY of the Ecce Homo My Guide. 
lace, || home a week before, and 
, and || ing it to my most intimate friends present at this extraordi- 


ing above the fire-place. Now, I must remark in this 
that that was a picture which 1 had recently purch 

which had only been sent home on the pe! tes Tuesday or | 
Wednesday. No person in the room, excepting myself, | 
knew of its existence. She looked at the picture, and be- | 
= instantly pensive. Presently her bosom heaved with | 
sighs. 


| 


them was Christ in his agony, with a crown of thorns.” 

This reply was ostounding. The picture is an admirable 
It had only been sent 
had cautiously avoided mention- 


nary interview, until she thus proclaimed it. 
“ What other picture did you see in the library ?” 
“‘ There was a portrait of an Indian Chief.” 
This was another wonderful reply. The picture is an ad- 


I asked what she thought of it. She said she did | mirable copy, by Catlin, of a capital portrait of Brandt, the 


not like to look at it any more. I then requested her to look | grent Mobawk Warrior, which has recently been procured, to 


at the picture below. She did so, and in a moment was ab- |be engraved for the forthcoming life of that celebrated 
sorbed with curious interest. But, as before, she would not || chieftain. 
describe it to me, farther than to say it was the portrait of a | 


dark-colored man; but she brought her hand round her head, 


as much as to say there was something peculiar about the | 


head. 


fore. The experiment was repeated several times, until, in 
pe pes | the upper picture, she sobbed and wept. 
“ Well,” said I, “if picture affects you so much, Miss 
Brackett, you need look at it no more. I have here a picture, 
in this drawer, which I prize highly, and will show it you.” 
Saying which, I opened ihe deawer, and handed her the pic- 


“ How was he dressed ?”’ 
‘*Why, I can hardly describe it. His head was shaved, 
and I don’t know exactly whether there was any hair left on 


I then again directed her attentiun to the ic- or net. The hi he top, b 
ture. She immediately became pensive and affected os be- ee ee en 


tell whether it was hair.” 

This description was very accurate. The knot on thecrown 
is the scalp-lock ; and the war-paint around it, and something 
like a ribbon tying it, would render it doubtful to a superficial 
observer, unacquainted with Indian castoms and costumes, 
whether there was any bair there or not. 

“ Was there no other picture in the library 1” 


ol f 


purpose of the suggested crose- |, 


poke to me of some pictures which he || 


picture is a composition landscape, by Hoxie, containing the | 


Here she again beceme affected, as she replied—* One of |! 





“@h yes; he took cut of a drawer, a miniature.” 
oe Didi. resemble the large picture 1” 

“ Lthought it did, somewhat.” 

[1 believe Lhad put this question to her when she was up. 
‘der my control. ] 

“ How was it dressed 2?” 

—_ was a very handsome picture, and hed a cap and 
) plumes. . ’ 
| This was another wonde:ful - The picture ia 
jtion is a very beautiful miniature likeness of Breads, ton. 
‘posed by N. Rogers, from two pictures of the chief, taken 
| when he was a young man, and first in London—in bis coun 
dress. The picture is designed to embellish the forthcoming 
| work refer to, and lies yet in the drawer, where it was 
| seen and described by Miss Brackett—blind—previously un- 
conscious of its existence—and two hundred miles off when 
| she suw it. * . * . 7 * . 

| On leaving the church, I suddenly remarked—* Why, Miss 
Brackett, atter all, | omitted one thing at my house which | 
jvery much desire you should see. In our little basement 
room—the little snuggery where we breakfast—I have two 
pictures—one very curious, which you must see. Will you 
walk back with me, and look at nt” She replied in the 
affirmative, and | immediately added—* well, bere we are.” 
“That's likely,” said she, playfully; ‘* you have got there 
before I have started!” “ Very true,” said J, “ but I will 
come back and walk with you. * “° © Now, Miss Brack- 
ett, we are here at all events.” 

5 _ is this your family breakfast-room ?” 

“hh.” 

* It is a nice little place.” 

“Now, Miss Brackett, look at that picture, and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

She looked, and began to smile, and was evidently much 
amused. But, as before, she would give me no description 
of either. Doctor Capron here observed to me, that if| 
charged her particularly to remember what she saw, she would 
do so, and tell me about it when awake. 1 then remarked, 
“ If you will not tell me now, will you be careful to remember 
what you see—what pleases you so—and tell me afterward!” 
She promised faithfully that she would. 

We had now been occupied nearly four hours, and my ev- 
gagements were such as to render it necessary to bring my 
travels w.th this most interesting companion to a close. | 
therefore proposed returning to Providence, to which she e+ 
sented. . * . *. . . . . 

Dr. Capron now again willed her away from me, resumed 
his contrul, and by the peculiar mental process of Anime! 
Magnetism, together with a few brushes of his hand over 
her forehead, awoke her. She at first complained of being 
somewhat confused; but in the course of one or two minutrs 
resumed her self-possessioa, and was as cheerful, and intelli- 
gent, and diffident, withal, as before she bad been magonet- 

_ised. The Doctor bad charged her to remember the circum- 
stances of her visit, and he now questioned her respecting 
several incidents heretofore detailed at large. Among oth- 


of my house, which seemed to p her so much? 

She laughed outright, as she replied, “ It was a funny lool- 
ing fellow pulling a cat's ear.” 

This was another remarkable answer, affording a stil! for- 
ther and most striking illustration of the mysterious power of 
this potent though unknown principle. The picture in quer 
tion is an old and admirable painting, recently purcharcd by 
my friend, the Rev. J. C. Brigham, and loaned to me. It 
had but just been retarned from the hands of the picture- 
framer, and had not yet been hung in the drawing-room. lt 
existence, Lam perfectly confident, wes unknown to any «f 
the party present except myself; and the em that of a 
sly, mischievous fellow, full of wicked laughter, os be 
teazing sume antiquated lady by pulling or pinching the ers 
of ber favorite tabby! 

Such were the results of this extraordinary interview, and 
such the actual phenomena attending a single nap of magnetic 
slumber, under circumstances where every thing like ostents 
tion, or a desire of display, or even of a private exhibitor, 
was avoided ; and where, I repeat without hesitation, decep- 
tion, fraud, collusion, misunderstanding, and mistake, wert 
alike utterly impossible. [have written fully and faithfully, 
omitting, as I believe, nothing essential to a full illustratior 
of the interview—preserving so much of the very language 
used, a8 a practised and pretty retentive mentary Saoossl 

me to neieaiien the substance, where the ical lar 
cunge is lost, and presenting a simple and unadorned nar 
tive uf the truth throughout. 

| If the reader has carefully considered all the cireumstance* 
of this interview, and the incidents which occurred, he will 
| egree with us that uothing more extraordinary has ever Lee? 
| given to the world, even in the annals of Animal Magnetis™. 
Other facts equally wonderful are atteste 4 in this pamphiet & 
having transpired at the interview, but we have chosen \ 
present a connected and consistent portion of the narrative. 
Let us now consider the circumstance in connection with 
“some undoubted truths : 








1. Col. Stone is a gentleman whose veracity is absolutely 


ers, he asked her what was the picture in the basement-rvom — 
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above suspicion. To say nothing of the impossibility of bis || the public taste made large demands upon the mental resour- 


engaging in so miserable, aimless, and disgraceful a fraud as 
this must be if his narrative be false, his character as a geo- 
tleman and a Christian is such as to place the truth of this ac- 
count beyond doubt. 

2. It is equally impossible that he should have been de- 
ceived. There ix no shrewder man amonz us; and he had 
gone to Prowidence with a determination to upset the whole 
business. Nobody but himself knew his purpose of requiring 
a description of his own domestic establishment. 

3. The actors or agents in this demonstration were nut 
strolling mountebanks, but persons of spotless character, who 
do nothing with Animal Maguetism for gain, shun notoriety, 
and dislike exnibiticn. ‘ 

4. It is utterly impossible that Miss Brackett could have 
guessed or fancied what she professed to see in Col. Stone’s 
house. Nobody cau resist this conclusion. 

5. There is no room for the suspicion of collusion or secret 
intelligence. Even if any person had narrated to this blind 
girl a full description of every thing in Col. Stone's house, 
(which is next to impossible,) she could nut have spoken of 
them as she did. 

Our conclusion, then, is, that there is something in Animal 
Magnetism. How much or what it is, future researches and 
obscrvations must determine. 


Por the New-Yorker. 
TO-DAY. 


af oss co Rina, Cane Coy pein, Eee © ones Gane Gr wae 
Sed eT ae an old tree standing near my fa- 
ther's fi oa 


* To-pay, to-day !’—ah, days have fled, 

And months and years have fleeted past, 
And change upon my heart and head 

And round my pathway hath been cast, 
Since first, with lighted eye and brow, 

With childish thought I traced thee there, 
Woven in the green and whispering bough, 

And ‘gainst a suneet heaven sketched fair. 
I well remember—'twas a night, 

An hour like this, and I stood here, 
A child, upon whose dreams of light 

Even then there hung a throbbing tear, 
Yet of few years —with a fresh heart, 

And all unwritten its thrilling page; 
Alas, how earth has claimed a part, 

And stained it, in my pilgrimage! 
I stand where then and oft I've stood, 

But I am changed—my thoughts are changed, 
The dreams they nursed were airy food, 

The flowers are dead o'er which they ranged. 

* To-day, to-day! I'll read thee oft, 

The Past's deep voice speaks not in vain, 

This heart once more seems thrilled and soft, 


And throbs as it Aas throbbed, again! 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


E.P.R 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE ERAS OF LITERATURE. 

It is an opinion advanced with great confidence by men cf 
bigh authority, that the rudest states of society are most fa- 
vorable to the exercise of bold and or'ginal thinking. While 
the mind is yet free from the corruptions of artificial taste, 
the obstinacies of prejudice, or the imbecilities of excessive 
refinement, the forms of external nature impress themselves 
vividly upon the fancy, and awaken trains of thought which 
open the most direct avenues to the discovery of truth. In 
the simplicity of ber native dress, Nature, in all her provin- 
ces, exhibits scenes of beauty and grandeur. In ane, she is 
wild and romantic; in another, bold and majestic; in a third, 
gentle and uniform; yet in each exhibiting her varieties in so 
harmonivus proportions, or investing her forms in such awful 
dignity, as shall touch the mysterious chords of thought, and 
elicit, at once, the most perfect and substantial productions of 
genius. As knowledge advances and diffuses itself over a 
wider circle, the mind becomes more feeble, and has less 
power of concentration. The current of thought flows ina 
wider channel, but has less depth and strength. 

With all this we cannot fully agree. In some instances, 
we grant, refinement has been unfaverable to the cultivation 
of bold and manly thinking, and the mind has scemed op- 
pressed and borne down by the weight of its own advantages. 
The times which immediately preceded this indolence were 
Periods of great literary splendor. 





LITERATURE. 


ces of the age. Its taste was gratified, but fastidiousness 
was generated, which spread over the whole public mind the 
slow but sure ravages of decay. 


s surfeited with b and 
| agape tlre pen tng Sreeot « litte 
More than a little is by much too much.’ 


The variety, however, which we see in the literary charac- 
ter of different ages and nations is not accounted for by their 
different degrees of cultivation and refinement. The explana- 
tion must be found in the principles which govern the mind, 
in a measure independent of the mere circumstances of gen- 
eral knowledge. A few minds give tone and character to the 
literature of each successive age, and with those few it is a 
matter of little importance whether or not the general mind 
be in a sound and healthful condition. 

In all its varied and multifarious efforts, the miod either 
throws its thoughts back in contemplation on the past, col- 
lects and combines the scattered rays of truths already estab 
lished, and exhibits their united effects, or else springs for- 
ward to the future, investigates new relations. discovers new 
truths, and tasks the higher powers of reason and invention. 
The former method of employing the mind is easy and de- 
lightfal, the latter tedious and exhausting. The former leads 
it through a pleasant field, rising into gentle inequalities aod 
diversified with the rich exuberance of cultivation, the latter 
conducts it up a steep and rugged path, difficult of ascent and 
unfavorable to repose. Their effects are seen in a no less 
striking contrast. The former chastens and refines the taste, 
the latter awakens and cultivates thought. The former illus- 
trates truth and perfects science, the latter discovers new ones. 

This simple principle accounts for the relative position 
which the literary productions of different nations and ages 
assume. The men of remote antiquity were not giants—pro- 
digies in knowledge, who grasped the'r theories by intuition; 
theirs was toil—intense, protracted, and self-directed. The 
rude mass of insensible forms Jay in wild confusion around 
them. Into these forms they were to breathe the breath of 
life, and give them grace and dignity, without a mode! by 
which to shape or a standard with which to compare them. 
The eye of the ancient philosopher, as it wandered over the 
world, rested upon no fields of science cultivated and ready 
for the harvest. The mind neither employed nor wasted its 
efforts upoa the productions of the past, but, as the result of 
necessity, collecting all its strength and rousing all its ener- 
gies, plunged fearlessly forward into the unexplored regions 
of philosophy and conjecture, and returned laden with rich 
rewards of its adventure. 

Now take a survey of the development of mind and the 
formation of a national literature at a later period, after the 
star of empire had passed westward as far as the banks of the 
Tiber. The establishment of a new system of government 
affords the best occasions to concentre and pour the whole 
energy of a nation through the channels of philosophical in- 
quiry. Yet who, in this second era of intellectual history, 
has given us a system of science fraught with evidence of 
original and independent thinking, or of great sagacity in dis 
covering and defining the causes of its rapid advance in the 
arts and refinements of civilized life? The character of its 
literature is Roman; the spirit of its science—the thought 
and sentiment, are essentially Grecian. 

Are the Llissus and the Simois more the streams of inspi- 
ration than the Tiber? Do their banks put forth a more 
perpetual verdure, or does that verdure exhale a more de- 
lightful fragrance? Aro the plains of Italy less picturesque, 
or her mountain sceneries less grand and majestic than those 
of Greeco! Italy—her soft and tepid airs, her plains cov- 
ered with the rich cultivation of ax unbroken spring, her ma- 
jestic canopy, ‘ fretted with golden fire,’ presented every thing 
to kindlo the phrenzy of inspiration and awaken the enthu- 
siasm of poetry. Yet where is the thrilling music of the Iliad! 
We follow with pleasure the graceful flight of their bird of 
song, but we gaze not upon the towerings of the eagle ; we are 
delighted by the melody of her notes, but we are enchanted 
by no new and unexpected combinations of sound. 

We speak not of modern Italy. The resources of Roman 
genius never fully developed themselves. That an age like 
that presented by the unity, the extent, and the consolidated 
power of the Roman Empire, where the whole civilized 
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eee 
should have produced few or no works of decided original 
merit, is a fact explained only by the voluntary direction 
which they gave the mind—a tendency to dwell upon the 
productions of the past, and shrink back from exploring the 
depths of unrevealed knowledge. Roman genius busied it- 
self in polishing Grecian literature, and in illustrating and 
enforcing the precepts of Grecian philosophy. Nor is this a 
bootless task. To simplify truths and reduce abstract theo- 
ries to systems of practical utility, is an honorable and a use- 
ful service; but it is a service only. It does not call into ac- 
tion the great elements of mind; it exerts little influence on 
those high principles of our intellectual nature to whose de- 
velopment and activity science owes its origin and progress. 
Q.P. 





For the New-Yorke:. 
THE C AV ALIER. 

Tuer laid him down in his lowly bed— 
That warrior brave ; 

And they piled the turfs above his head, 

Nor a word they spoke nor a tear they shed 
O’er the soldier's grave. 

An hour ago, and his white plume danced 
In the battle fray ; 

Where in the field was the deadliest strife, 

Where foe met foe and fought for life, 
There was Xibray. 

He had come to the land of the Saracen, 
To strike for a holy crown ; 

And reckless he rushed to the thickest fight, 

And fearlessly flashed his sabre bright, 
As spurred he on. 

And oft, while round him sabre strokes 
Were falling fast, 

He kissed the ring, his Mary's token— 

Her plighted vows should ne’er be broken 
While life should last. 

Long, long her love did Mary wait 
At the cottage door ; 

Bat he came not: fighting the Infidel, 

In the Holy Land, he bravely fell, 
To rise no more. F. 








NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Geneva, (Switzertanp,) Aveust 19, 1836.—Yes, it is 
even so! Afier a rather tedious journey of three days and 
four nights from Paris, I find myself in Switzerland; in Ge- 
neva, looking out upon Lake Leman by moonlight, on a lovely 
summer evening. 

To retrace: At four Pp. m., on the 14th, I seated myself in 
the diligence for Lyons. One of my companions was a very 
nice and pretty young lady, who proved to be Paulina Celeste, 
a Signorina of Milan, returning with her mother from an en- 
gagement at the Italian Opera, in London. She was quite 
intelligent, but could not speak a word of English, except 
‘very warm,’ (and indeed it was;) but I managed to amuse 
myself, if not her, in sume funny attempts at conversation in 
French. 

We rode out of Paris over Punt Neuf, passing Notre Dame 
and the Jardin des Plants, and proceeded by a dull end level 
road, (leaving Fountainbleau and St. Denis on either side,) 
along the banks of the Yonne to Villeneuve, Pont-sur-Yonne, 
Sena, Joigny, etc., without any remarkable incident, except 
that I had the pleasure of being left behind at one of the 
stopping places, at eleven o'clock at night. The conductors, 
when they have taken your money for the whole route, care 
very little whether you proceed or not; and I was indebted 
to a long hill for detaining the diligence tilt I overtook it, af- 
ter a hot chase of a couple of miles. The next morning at 
eleven o'clock we were graciously allowed time to break our 
fasts of twenty-seven hours; and a very ordinary dejéuner 
was despatched, as you may imagine, with considerable zeal. 

Nearly two-thirds of the journey is through corn-fields and 
vineyards, affording no fine scenery, but entering a score of 

tty villages, mude up of the most uncouth and wretched 
ae imaginable. The only places worth mentioning, were 
Auxerre, an ancient town, fortified by the Romans; Autun, 
which we entered undera Roman arch or barrier, Metun, 
Avallon, Ville-Franche, and Chalons-sur-Soane, which latter 
is quite a pretty place, in a fine situation on the banks of the 
Soane. We dined there on poulct, pigeon, potage, melon, 
bits of lobsters, two inches long, and a variety of dishes so 
disguised as to be nameless ; with fresh prunes, peers, and 
grapes for a desert. Delicious fresh prunes and grapes pos | 
e tetiines ebowet for the taking, but apples, pears, 
melons, are scarce dear. 

Ateight a. M., on the 17th, we entered Lyons, the second 
city in the kingdom, celebrated for its silk and other mane- 
factories. A great portion of all the French finery which 
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world were cemented by the sympathies ef a common union, 


you wear, comes from Lyons. This city is built between the 
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Rhone and the Seone, which are here about an eighth of a 
mile apart, and both very rapid; so there are abundant faili- 
ties for water-power machinery. The bridges and quays are 
of stone, and are very handsome. Lofty heights, surmounted 
fortifications, flank the city on either side, ana give 1t and an 
air of strength and importance. Eagerly looking forward to 
Italy, there was little to detain me here. I was disappointed, 
however, it not finding any conversible travellers bere, on 
their way to the ‘ sunny land ;’ and ten minutes were allow- 
ed me to decide whether I would go alone to Marseilles, and 
take the steamboat for Genoa and Naples, in the face of the 
cholera, and at the risk of horrible quarantines ; or turn off 
to Geneva, with the chance of finding a companion across the 
Simplon. The safer alternative was a ; and taking 
leave of the pretty danseuse, with a promise to call on her at 
Milan, I mounted the banquette, and had another uncomfor- 
table night-ride. 

The next morning, however, was beautiful, and we already 
began to have a taste for Swiss scenery, which appears to 
extend forty or fifty miles into France. The remainder of 
the journey was over long hills and dales; and we walked a 
considerable portion of it, enjoying occasionally a noble view 
of rough mountains and green valleys. At every hamlet and 
village, our passports were examined by epauletted officers. 
Near the frontiers of Switzerland, the Rhone comes tumbling 
down between two steep and lofty hills; those referred to, 
probably, by ‘ Childe Harold :’ 

* Where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear like lovers who have parted 
In hate—whose mining depths so intervene 

That they can meet no more though broken-hearted.” 

This is the only pass to this quarter of France, and is ren- 
dered impregnable by a strongly-fortified castle, lately built 
on the side of the crag, over the road; so that all travellers 
must pass through the court-yard, and submit to close exami- 
nation. At five P. M. our passports were received by an of- 
ficer in more simple uniform than usual; and this was the 
first intimation that we had left the dominions of Louis Phil- 
ipe, and entered those of his republican neighbors. We 
soon saw other changes. The neat and comfortable cottages, 
and the taste and industry displayed in the adjoining grounds 
and gardens, in approaching Geneva, form a striking contrast 
to the miserable huts and farm-houses of the try of 
France. Verily, the lower classes of the French are a filthy 
people. They seem to have no idea of neatness, propriety, 
and comfort in any thing. As farmers, and in nearly all the 
useful arts, they are a century behind the English. Madame 
Trollope, methinks, might here indulge her merciful pen, to 
her heart’s content. But we were entering Geneva. 

It was a ‘ soft and lovely eve,’ at six, when this pretty 
town and prettier lake, with the charming walks and gar- 
dens of the environs, first greeted our admiring vision. The 
frowning Jura looks down upon the lake on one side, and the 
distant snow-capped Alps, with Mont Blanc daly a 
ous, bound the horizon on the other. At the gates the 
town, which is strongly walled, those important documents, | 
our passports, were again given up for inspection at the Bu- | 
reau of the ‘ Confederation Federale.’ The diligence passed 
round the famous great Hotel des Bergues, and over the pretty 
bridge which you see in the pictures, and set us down at the 
Hotei de |’Europe, where I was favored with a bit of a room 


| 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Lausanne and Feroey! Ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you beq & name.’ 


In the course of this soli 
cove, and had the lux’ a 
tom of which I obtained several rather curious pebbles. 


* Lake Leman wooed us with its crystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 


The stillness of their pe ne by each trace 

Its clear depths yield far height and hue ;’ 
and a small party of us, therefore, took a small boat, and 
rowed a few miles over its glassy surface. The lake is lite- 
rally as clear as crystal; the bottom is distinctly seen in every 
part of it; and you recollect Byron says in a note, that he 
once saw the distinct reflection in it of Mont Blanc and Mont 
Argentiere, which are sixty miles distant! We pushed out 
into the centre of the beautiful expanse of water, and ley on 
our oars to enjoy a scene which must be almos: unique in its 
loveliness, especially at this hour, when the distant, snow- 
white peak of the mighty Blanc is tinged with the rays of the 


stroll, 1 found a retires little }) * Wave upun wave! as if a foaming ocean, 
th in the lake, from the bot- |) By bakasesies winds to fierce rebellion drives, 


After dinner— | 





ing views, I walked along the banks of the lake towards || was to the celebrated Mer-de-Glece: We set off from our inn 
Vortaire’s Villa, at Ferney, but by mistake, took the road || on mules, headed by a guide, and shortlycame to a 


steep and 


to Lausanne, equally noted as the place where Ginpox wrote | laborious ascent of some thousand feet, on Mont Anvert, fiom 
the ‘ Decline and Fall.’ , which, as we looked back, the objects in the valley appeared 
| dwindled to atomies. 


In about three hours that wonderful 
| phenomena, the frozen sea, suddenly burst upon our view ; 


Heard, in its wildest moment of 


And stood congealed 
Its frantic billows chained at their explosion, 

And fixed in sculpwure! here wo caverns riven— 
There, petrified to crystal—at His nod 
W ho raised the Alps an altar totheir Gop !" 

When you reflect that this sea is eighteen miles long, and 
that the waves rise in abrupt ridges ten, twenty, and even 
forty feet, frozen to extreme solidity, with chasms between, 
some of which have been found to be three hundred and fifty 
| feet deep, you will believe the poet has not exaggerated its 
jappearance. [t. is surrounded by high mountains of dark. 
| colored rock, which taper off in fantastic and beautiful cones; 
‘and altogether, it is a scene of striking and awful magnié- 
| cence, which must leave an abiding impression on every vis- 


| itor. The ice in the chasms is very clesr, and of « beautiful 





setting sun. The picturesque buildings of the town rise a- 
bove each other at the head of the lake; the baaks on each | 
side studded with villas, embosomed in trees on green and | 
verdant lawns; while the ‘dark frowning Jura’ forms an ef-| 


| vitriol tint. It is remarkable that this great natural curiosity 

| was first made known to the world in 1741, by two adventur. 
ous English travellers, Winham and Pococke. Its origin, of 
course, remains a fearful mystery. 


fective back ground of the picture. In our sai!, we passed | A: «9 jittle hut on Mont Anvert, 1 obtained of the guides 
the villa of Coligny, where Byron lived nine months, and | 3 2 - : 

euctn he chied cantp ef * Chie ash? Ble weed chen coh ee eee Ft See enen, Sae @ ehamere cane. 
go out on the lake alone, at midnight, in violent storms, i 


which seemed to delight and inspire him. 


Cuamovsi, (root or Mort Braxc,) Avevst 23.—Those 
who describe Swiss scenery, with a feeling sense of its beauty 
and grandeur, are to iacur the charge of coloring the 
picture under the influence of an inflated imagination; but I 
am sure of one thing, that no more words ever did or could 
give me a correct and full impression of the scenes I have 

to-day, or of the 


dous Mont Blanc and his gigantic neighbors, on a moonlight 
evening, is to say envugh for your own imagination to fill up 
the picture. Well does Rogers remark of the distant view 
of the Alps from the Jura, where they are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the vapors: 
* Who first beholds those everlastiag clouds, 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon and night, 





Stull aad + were, steadfast, immovable ; 
Those y Cn -_) so bei 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth, 


Bat instantly receives into his soul, 

A sense, a feeling, that he loses not, 

A something that informs him’t is an hour 
Whence he may date henceforward sud for ever.’ 





one now before me. To say that 1) 
am in the valley of Chamouni, at the very base of the stupen- | 


| Our excursion bad given us a capital relish for dinner; and 
| that despatched, and * our mules refreshed,’ we set off again, 
| and climbed to the Glacier de Bassons, an immense mass of 
| ice, congealed in beautiful pyramids, on the side of Mont 
| Blanc. Thet ‘ mighty Alp’ itself we did not care to ascend; 
|| 1t is an achievement which bas never been accomplished bet 
| thirteen times, as we were told by our guide, who was one of 
the six that escorted an Englishman to the summit this sum- 





mer. The ascent is of course one of great fatigue and dap 
ger. It takes from two to three days, and costs nine hundred 
frances. 


It is impossible to remain on the top more thas 
thirty minutes. The last adventurer was sick several wecks 
|| at the inn, after his return. 

You muy imagine something of the situation of this valley 
among the mountains, from the fact, that although it is itseif 
two thousand feet above the Mediterrancan, it recives the 
rays of the sun direct only about four bours in the longest 
duys of the year; and the moon, to-night, was not to be seen, 
in her whole course, though the opposite mountains were 
bright with her ‘ mellow light.’ 

The people of these valleys seem to be honest and indus- 
trious, as well as a little superstitious, if one may judge from 
the number of crosses, and little chapels, with images of the 








It certainly is a school, where the egotist may learn humility. 

Our party, (Mr. and Miss M ——, and myself.) left Ge-| 
neva in a ‘carry-all’ yesterday morning at five o'clock. It 
was another clear and brillians day, and the ride, of course, 
was delightful. Lake, hill, mountain, valley, cascade, river, | 
in their happiest combination, presented a splendid panora- | 





on the fifth floor, for the hotels are all crowded. The Ber-| 
gues, by the way, is considered the best public house on the | 
continent. There you may mix with lords, princes, pretty la- 
dies, and handsome cquipeges, from all parts of Europe.— | 
This place being the quarters for tourists to Italy, and | 
noted for its delightful situation and pure air, is always a fa- 
vorite resort, especially for the fashionable and wealthy 
was so fortunate as to find a vacant room at Monsieur | 

W——’s beautiful place in the environs, where I have the so- 
ciety of two or three English and American families, beside 
the Misses W——, who are intelligent, sensible girls, and 
speak English ‘ like a native.’ It isa most interesting family, 
uniting the simplicity and strength of the Swiss character with 
the refinement and grace of the French. 

Geneva, you well know, traces her origin fas back into an- 
tiquity. It is mentioned by Julius Cesar as a place of 
and importance. 1t now contains twenty-four thousand in- 
habitants. The city cannot boast much of architectural beauty. 
There are few public buildings of elegance, and the houses 
generally are antiqne and grotesque. The cathedral, (the 
same in which Calvin used to preach,) is the most conspicu- 
ous edifice in town; but there are some larze and substantial 
modern buildings, on the bank of the lake. The Rhone, 
which enters the lake at the other end, leaves it pan A per 
‘ as if sefreshed by its expansion, in contracts itself, a 
rushes through he city in two wb ony with the impetuosity 
of a torrent.’ On the little artificial island adjoining the 
bridge, is a bronze statue of one of Geneva’s gifted sons, 
Jean Jaques Rovssrav. Beside Catvis she can also boast 
of Beza, Catperint, and Pictet among her theologians. 
Sismonpt, the distinguished historian now resides here. The 
library of the college, (which has twelve professors and six 
hundred students,) was founded by Boxs1varp, the ‘ prisoner 


ma, during the whole distance to this place, fifty-fuur miles. | 
By way of variety, I must tell you my troubles, also. About | 
five miles from Geneva. we were made awore of having Jef 
the Swiss, and entered the Sardinian territory, by 1 sum- 
mons, at a little frontier bureau, for our passports. When 
lo! it was discovered that mine was minus the signature of 
his Sardinian majesty’s consul at Geneva, and I was politely 
requested to return for it! This was particlarly pleasant! For 
to do it, would be to lose the whole day, and the party beside. 
After some useless debate, the carhinier kindly permitted 
me to send back the document by a loafer who happened 
along, knowing that I could not go far without it; and the 
next day I received it at Chamouni, and had the pleasure of 
paying five dollars for not heeding Madame Sturke’s diree- 
tions. 

We breakfasted at Bonneville, a little village on the Arve, 
worthy of its name ; and we were soon ushered into a region 
of sublimer scenery than we had as yet visited. The craggy 
summits, even of the minor mountains, literally tooch or rise 
above the clouds, while their sides, up to a fearful height, are 
covered with verdure, and studded with cottages: and the 
valleys below are laid out in squares of vasied green. At St. 
Martin, we changed our vehicle for a charbanc, better suited 
to the rough and narrow path, for we were now coming where 
nature displays some of her wildest scenes: 

* Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vart walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in = 
Of cold sublimity, where and falls 
The avalanche, the thunder-bolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below.’ 


The of Chamouni is situated in the middle of the 





valley of the same name, wiiich is ten miles long, and forme 








After rambling about to the Hotel de Ville, Botanic Gar- 
den, and the beautiful ramparts, from whence there are charm- 


| virgin, ete. ete. which are ploced by the way-side. On one of 
‘them, near Chamouni, is « preclumation in French, to this 
| effect: 

* Monseigneur Rey grants an indulgence of forty days to 
all the faibful who humbly and devoutly strike this crovs 
three times, snying, ‘God have a uponme!’ * © * 

nickerbecker for Oct. 


From the Kaickerbocker for Octoder. 
THE BLIGHTED FLOWER. 


Ir I could weep with customary wo— 
I, that have seen the good 
Borne on the rending flood, 
And mark’d the tnings most loved the first to go: 


I, that have seen the beautiful, the cherished, 
The earliest to depart ; 
*T would bring unto my heart 
A pang like that I've felt when dearer things have perished. 


To see thee now, so innocent and sweet, 
Bud of the breathing morn, 
From Life's young bosom torn, 
Dooined, in thy properest bloom, the sudden stroke to meet; 


And, with an idle interest, I had prayed 
The doom for sterner heads, 
And colder climes and beds, 

Such as may better meet the tempest and the shade. 


Yet could such prow avail, and the stern doom 
But spare this sweetest flower, 


The would lose its power, 
peris islioued athap ell cold are, 
A mortal hand had never snapp'd its stem, 

Nor with an eye to mark 


Its white amid the dark, 
Have trampled down to dust so rich a gem. 


Tts doom, to us so dread, was writ on high, 
Where glories richer yet, 
In brighter circles set, 
Make it of little count when such as this must die, 


Though wit If no losa, loss tu know, 
ile ae thy delight, 











one of the most attractive ‘ liuns’ in 
mineralogist, and all natuie’s students. 


, for the botanist, 
first expedition 


How lovely to the sight, 
Might make the heart go weep the fate that dcoms thee ro. EB. 
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Frem the American Monthly for October, 
ENGLISH SCENERY.—sy GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Tus wenks sad welen eh Biden Getsoens 
A magic and a marvel in names? 

Is there not music in the memory 

Of their old 1—is there not a sound, 

As of some word, that recalls at night 

All that gave light and wonder to the day, 

a those soft words thet breathe of loveliness, 
And summon to the spirit scenes that 
Rich on its raptared vision, as the eye 
Hung like a tranced thing above the 
That Genius had made en with 


Rustling in gathered music tw the winds, 
Soomell cchieb en with he qounh efenany cone! 


The woods and vales of England !—Oh, the founts 
pee living oe ne. ae Oy a 

And gush npon my sti eart as e 

T beet the shoot of rea = te forloe 

= = io —_—— distant pe 

Oo , stretch’d at some cottage , 
The echo of the axe, ’mid forest swung, 

And the loud laugh drowning the faint halloo. 


Land of our fathers! though 'tis ours to roam 
A land npon whose bosom thou might'st lie 
— infant on its mother's—thou 
o gaze upon a nobler heritage 
Than thoa couldst eer oe eS sons — 
Though ours to linger upon fount . 
Wilder, and peopled with great spirits who 
Walk with a deeper maj than thine— 
Yet, as our father-land, Oh who shall tell 
The lone mysterious energy which calls 
Upon our sinking spirits to walk forth 
Amid thy wood S.J scons, where every hill 
Is eloquent with beauty, and the tale 
And song of centuries, the cloudless years 
— — walked thy —s ve turf 
tung to their tiay footsteps, quick flowers 
Same with the lifting grass on which they trode— 


"tis ours 


When all the murmured to its rills, 
And Joy with Hope slept in its leafy bowers! 
—_—_—_ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, for August. 
Passages (rom the Wiary of a late Ronden Physician. 
THE LAST CHAPTER. 
THE DESTROYER. 


P . (Concluded. } - 
I covtp gain no intelligence whatever of the destination 
or movements of Mrs. St. Helen; it was lly supposed 
that she had gone, and still remained abroad, in company 


with Captain Alverley. I ex in each day's to 
hear of having 2 and feo has ee 
never omitted to cast my eye over a paragraph headed with 
‘Coroner's Inquest,’ or ‘ Distressing Suicide.’ Not so, bow- 
ever; she was reserved for severer sufferings, a more signal 
pe a more lamentableend! Captain Alverley made 

is appearance in London about six weeks after the elope- 
ment; and in ing along St. James's Park, he came upon 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, who was re- 
turning on horseback from the Horse-Guards. He drew up, 
and motioning Captain Alverley, his aid-de-camp, to ap- 
proach, rebuked him sternly and indignantly for the cruel and 
infamous outrage he bad committed, commanding him never 
again to enter his presence. The Duke rode off with a 
haughty scowl, leaving Captain Alverley apparently thunder- 
struck. This incident found its way into the next day's pa- 
pers; and Captain Alverley, perceiving himself in general bad 
odor, threw up his commission, and withdrew. it was sup- 
posed, to the Continent. The excellent Duke of York, in- 
deed, evinced from the first the greatest sympathy with Col. 
St. Helen; and as soon as he thought he might safely do so, 
sent him a letter, by a distinguished general officer, also a 
friend of the Colonel's, full of the kindest and most conde- 
scending expressions, and intimating his wish to see him at 
the Horse-Guards at the earliest possible opportunity. He 
added that he was authorized to state that his Majesty had 
expressed a sincere sympathy for his sufferings, and the high- 
est captain of his gallant conduct . The Colonel 
sighed on reading these flattering communications. 

“Tell his Royal Highness,” said he, “ that I am 
grateful for his condescension; and the moment 1 am able 
will attend him personally to say as much.” 

_ “* L was not exactly authorized,” said Lord ——, “ to men- 
tion it to you, but you are to have the ——th; I heard his 
Royal Highness say as much.” 

“ Pray, tell his Royal Highness,” replied the Colonel, with 
& melancholy air, “ that I cannot accept it—for I return to 
India by the next ship !”” 

“Goud God! Col. St. Helen—return to India?” echoed 
ay — with an y of infinite yas eer red thai 

“ Can I remain in En ? nly ii 

lonalotah» achihes elttased Lord onl ai 


— 
evidently overpowered with his feelings. Neither spoke for 
a few moments. 
“* I cannot tell this to his Royal Highness,” said Lord ——; 
“I know that he will ask about every thing that has passed at 
our interview.” 
“ Then tell him, my Lord, my last words to you were, that 
my heart is broken, but my will is not. I shall go to India, 
if I live—and that as soon as le!” 
Lord —— saw that he was inflexible, and abstained from 
further importunities. 
Tbree months had now elapsed from the day on which Co- 
lonel St. Helen arrived in England to encounter so fell a blight 
of his fondest hopes, his brightest prospects; and he had 
made his final and gloomy preparations for returning to ladia. 
Notwithstanding the sympathizing and affectionate attach- 
ment of General and Mrs. Ogilvie, had it not been for the 
duily sight of his children—those innocent, helpless, deserted 
beings, whom he himself was about to desert—he would have 
lost all sympathy with mankind. His heart yearned toward 
his little sons this resolution had been taken and was un- 
changeable, to return to India, and amid the scenes of direful 
carnage he had there quitted, tu seek, in an hunorable death, 
release from the agonies he suffered. He arranged all his 
affairs evidently on the basis of his being about to take leave 
of England for ever. His with reference to his 
children might have been varied, but for the fund and zeal- 
ous guardians he found for them in General and Mrs. Ogilvie. 
It was not till within a very short period uf bis departure, 
that be cuuld bear to ask trom the a detailed account 
of all that had happened. He heard the name of Alverley 
mentioned in silence. He enquired for a while where be was 
supposed to be, and never again alluded to him. The name 
of Mrs. St. Helen never escaped his lips. 
When he himself before the Commander-ig- 
Chief, be met with a most gracious reception. His Royal 
Highness shook him warmly by the band, and with a quivyr- 
ing lip assured him of his sympathy and personal regard. 
“Is your resolution to return to India, Colonel St. Helen, 
unalterable 1” enquired the Duke. The Colonel bowed ; his 
air and manner satisfied the Duke of the uselessness of ex- 
postulation. No; in vain were the entreaties of royalty; in 
vain the passionate tears and embraces of his sister; in vain 
the energetic remonstrances of Genera] Ogilvie; in vain were 
his children flung by his sister into his arms and upon his 
knees in an ecstasy of grief. His darkening countenance 
told how vain were all such appeals. His passage was en- 
gaged in a ship quitting the Thames in a few days’ time. His 
oe had already packed up almost all that was to be taken 


eee 
“ Do you then really think of meeting this man?” enquired 
the General, gravely, after a pause. 

“Meet him? Do J intend to meet him ?—Ogilvie you vex 
me!” replied Colonel St. Helen, briskly and bitterly, at the 
same time insensibly quickening his pace. He dragged his 
companion along in silence at such a rapid rate, that they 
were half through the Park before either—deeply engaged 
with his thoughts—had again spoken. 

“* Let me see—how shall I know when he arrives in Lon- 
— said the Colonel abruptly, as though he had thought 
aloud. 

“* Oh, there cannot be much difficulty about that,” j 
the General, whu had satisfied himself of the ar 
attempting to dissuade Colonel St. Helen from his evident 
, “I will do all that you can possibly desire, since 
you"— 

“ Dear Ogilvie—my dear, good brother,” said the Culonel, 
with affectionate e , “do you think I shall permit you to 
be at all involved in this affuir? Mischief may come of it— 
I cannot deprive my sister and my children of your presence, 
even for a moment.” 

“You shall not meet him unless [ am at your elbow,” in- 
terrupted the General, with a determined air; “ I can be firm, 
St. Helen, as well as you.” 

“Ogilvie, Ogilvie, how ly useless this is! I do as- 
sure a that my mind is fixed unalterably. It cannot be. 
May I fall at the first fire if I permit you to be on the ground. 
I could not aim steadily if you were there. No—TI have got 
my man. Darnley will”— 

“I hate your professed duellists,” interrupted the General 
with irrepressible agitation. 

“ They are made for such an affair as mine!” exclaimed 
Colonel St. Helen, with a kind of cheerfulness that was sick- 
ening. 

General Ogilvie had never seen such a remarkable change 
so quickly effected in any one. 

** Have you thought of your poor boys?” said he, as they 
approached home. 

“ Thank God that my sister is your wife; that you are my 
brother-in-law!’ exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, in a more sub- 
dued tone than that in which he had hitherto been speaking ; 
** they cannot be better off.” 

“ This scoundrel has no such ties! 
equal terms.” 

“ Perhaps not, exactly, but—my bullet will spoil his pretty 
| coronet too!” He paused, and a grim smile pussed over his 
| 


You don’t meet on 


features. “‘Poordevil,” he added, with a bitter air, “ I would 
give a trifle to be present when Major Darnley first calls upon 
him! It will try his mettle rather, won't it?” ulmost laugh- 








The «dreaded morning arrived; he tenderly embraced his 
sister and his children before setting off for town; finally, as 
he had determined, but only for a few hours as they supposed, 
understanding that he would return in the afternvon to bid 
them adieu forever. 

While he and General Ogilvie were waitingin a back room 
at Messrs. ——, the army agents, where he wished to make 
some final pecuniary arrangements, his eye bappened to fall 

a paragraph, which he read with almost a suspension 
his breath, and a face suddenly flushed with excitement. 

“ Ogilvie!" said he, turning to his astonished |rother-in- 
law a countenance that had quickly become white as death, 
und st in a iotally ditlerent voice from any that had 
been heard from him since his illness, *‘ I have changed my 
mind. I shall not goto India. At all events, not at present.” 

* I am delighted to hear it,” said the General, confounded 
with the suddenness of the infurmation as much as at the 
manner in which it was conveyed; “ but, good God! what 
has happened? what has agitated you?” 

* Lam not agitated,” replied Culonel St. Helen, with a vi- 
olent effort to speak calmly, at the same time rising from his 
chair, and folding up the newspaper he had been reading. 
“ Can you spare this?” said he to the clerk whom he had 
summoned into the room. He was answered in the affirma- 
tive. “Then you may tel! Mr. to give himself no fur- 
-her trouble about the business I called upon; be so good as 
to tell him I have made some change in my arrangements. 
Shall we watk home, Ogilvie?” They quitted Messrs. "s 
immediately. * 

* St. Helen,” said General Ogilvie, as they left, “‘ I protest 
that I will not return home with you till you have told me 
frankly what has occasioned this most extraordinary change 
of manner and purpose” — 

“ My dear Ogitvie, you shall know all. Read this,” said 
the Colonel, taking out the newspaper and unfolding it, he 
pointed out the following paragraph : 


“ By the death of the Right Honorable Lord Seckington, Cap- 
tain Betnn, former] the Guards, succeeds to the 
title and estates, which are great, as well as to the splendid ac- 
cumulations of landed property said to have been made by the 
late Lord 8. who has bequeathed every thing to the present 
Lord Seckington. He is now abroad, but is daily expected in 
—— Street.’ 

“ Well!” exclaimed the General, after having read the 
paragraph twice over, in perturbed silence, returning the pa- 
per, ‘ of course it is easy to guess your intentions.” 

“ Intentions !"’ exclaimed Colonel St. Helen, with great 
vivacity, ‘ this is the first time I haye breathed freely since 














standing for a few moments with his back t os 


my arrival in England !” 


| ing—but such a laugh! 

| * Really, St. Helen, this bas turned you into a devil!” ex- 
|| claimed General Ogilvie. 

| “The best thing that old Lord Seckington ever did,”’ said 
|| Colonel St. Helen to himself, but aloud—as if he had not 
| beard his companion’s remark, *‘ was to die exactly when he 
| did die; the best thing which has happened to the new Lord 
| Seckington was, to become Lord Seckington aoe when he 
| did become Lord Seckington; and the next best thing was, 
| that I should come to know of it just when I did come to 
| know of it.” 

| “ You are certainly, my dear St. Helen, the most cruelly 
| injured man breathing,” said General Ogilvie, after they had 
} walked for some minutes in silence, “ and nobody has a right 
| to interfere with you!” 

|| “I should think not,” replied Colonel St. Helen, in the 
| same short bitter tones in which he had been all along speak- 
ling. Ogilvie!” he added, turning suddenly, and looking 
him full ia the face, “‘ no treachery! By your honor as a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, no interference in any way ‘” 

“I should have thought that such an appeal was perfectly 
unnecessary,” replied the General, coldly. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, Ogilvie! 
sufferings; I was wrong, [ know it.” 

“I have nothing to forgive, St. Helen,” replied General 
Ogilvie, with a quivering lip. ‘ By my God, | will be true 
| to you in every thing.” 

“ And I will be true to myself, Ogilvie. You shall see !”’ 
rejoined the Colonel, grasping his hand, and shaking it cordi- 
ally. “And now, what must we say to my sister, to prevent 
) suspicion ?” 

; ‘Qh, we must say that your ship does not sail for a fort- 
night, or something of that kind—it will be no difficult thing 
to deceive her, poor thing!” said the General with a deep 
sigh. 

“ Hardy,” said Colonel St. Helen, addressing his groom, 
whom he had sent for as svon as he reached his own room at 
General Ogilvie’s, and putting two guineas into his hand, “go 
directly and station yourself at the corner of Street, 
and watch Number —, which is Lord Seckington’s. Say not 
a word to any body, but be on the look out mght and day; 
and the moment you see a travelling carriage—or any thing 
of the sort—go up to the door, presently inquire who it is that 
has come; and if you hear that it is Lord Seckington, come 
off to me at the top of your speed—it shall be the best half- 
hour’s work you ever did in your life—ask quietly—quietly, 
mind, to see me and tell me your news. To nobody but me, 


sir. ” 


Hardy was a keen and faithful fellow; and in about an 
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THE NEW-YORKER, 








hour’s time he was to be seen lurking about ——— Street, in ep doen back to India in double quick time. Would it not be 


exact obedience to his master’s orders. 


What I subsequently learned from several quarters I may 
state here, in order to keep up the course of the narrative, 
and the better to explain the events which remain to be de- 
scribed. 

I was right in supposing that Captain Alverley and Mrs. 
St. Helen went direct to the Continent; but of their move- 
ments when there I scarce know any thing. Her wild and 
frantic agonies of remorse at the step she had taken were 
scarcely calculated to increase the attachment of her heartless 
companion, whose satiated eye beheld the beauty which had 
so long fevered his soul daily disappearing. Even had it 
been otherwi she retained all the fascination and love- 
liness of her manners, the novelty of the affair had worn off; 
he had gained his object—and she perceived his altered feel- 
ings. To her guilty, affrighted soul, indeed,— 

“ The hollow tongue of time—— 

——was a perpetual knel!.—Each stroke 

Peeled for a hope the less: the funeral note 

Of love deep buried without resurrection, 

In the grave of possezsion.” 
When he discovered the incurable nature of her mental suf- 
fering s—that whirling her about from one scene of amusement 
to another failed of its object—he began to complain that his 
funds were running low. He had, indeed, long been greatly 
embarrassed and involved,—yet bad he contrived to appear 
possessed of all the wealth and to enjoy all the luxuries and 
elegances that penniless young men of fashion so mysteriously 
secure for themselves. Now, however, the money he had ob- 
tained from Mrs. St. Helen, as well as the few hundreds that 
had been supplied to him by a brother reprobate in order to 
carry on the intrigue, had almost disappeared. He began to 
feel himself placed in very awkward circumstances. What 
is a penniless man of fashion in Paris? Captain Alverley be- 
sides was burdened with the perpetual presence of a woman 
who was weeping bitterly from morning till night—frequently 
in very violent hysterics—and who vehemently reproached 
him with being the author of her misery. He soon began to 
sicken of all this. Was it for this that he had quitted all the 
pleasures of London, and lost all his hopes of advarcement 
m the army? Paris was a very pleasant place, and he could 
have enjoyed himself there but for this unfo: tunate and—as 
he soon felt and expressed it—most disgusting affair. He 
therefore began to loathe the very sight of his miserable com- 
panion. It was unquestionably with a fecling of keen regret 
that he found her brought home one night dripping from the 
Seine, after an abortive attempt et seif destruction, to which 
his cold sarcastic repartees had impelled his half-maddened 
victim. 

The poor Captain was to be pitied. His bold and dashing 
adventure had turned out most unfortunately! Instead of the 
brilliant beauty he had reckoned on having secured for at least 
a year or two in Mrs. St. Helen, he beheld it suddenly with- 
ered and gone, and there was ever with him a haggard wo- 
man, tearing her bair, wringing her hands, and frantically 
taxing him with being her destroyer. In vain he sought to 
escape from it—she would never leave him! He had return- 
ed to London to endeavor to raise funds ; his unlucky encoun- 
ter with the Comimander-in-Chief sent him back in fury to 
Paris. He had never felt himself in such an extremity; and 
he determined, after much bitter reflection, that could he but 
once get extricated from this unfurtnnate adventure, he would 
never again undertake one on so extensive a scale. 


Of a sudden, however, an express from London brought him 
news that electrified him with delight—a delight which, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment, he attempted to communicate 
to his gloomy companion. By the death of his aged uncle he 
had become Lord Seckington; the proprietor of Seckington 
Castle in ————=shire; one or two other houses in different 
parts of the country: and a splendid mansion in Street ; 
with a rent-roll of upwards of £25,000 a year, and not less 
than £200,000 in the funds. At the first impulse of his gen- 
erous feelings he determined to settle upon Mrs. St. Helen 
the sum of £500 a year, which he permitted her to spend 
wherever she chose—offering to give her a thousand pounds 
in addition if she would not return to England. She began, 
however, now to be unreasonable ; and affected to receive his 
liberal propusal with consternation! 

And was it then really possible that, after all be had said, 
and done, she was not to become Lady Seckington! Even if 
Colonel St. Helen should take sucecssful proceedings for a 
divorce? Horror—horror unutterable ! ne ad - 

The next communications that reached Lord Seckington 
consisted chiefly of ing entreaties frum his solicitor, and 
that of his lamented uncle, the late Lord Seckington, that he 
would lose no time in coming to London, as there were many 
matters requiring his immediate attention. He was glad to 
see their letters accompanied with one that bore the hand- 
writing of his intimate friend Captain Leicester. He opened 
it, and read thus :— 

“ DEAR Seckixctos—Pshaw, how odd it looks! Of course 
I oe you, as every 'y does. Don’t cut your old 
friends, that’s all. But J wish chiefly to say—weait abroad a 
little, only till the excitement of the story has a little down. 
That d—d anhappy devil, St. H—y is in town; but | hear 



























occurred to Lord Seckington that he had certainly various 
matters of importance to settle in different 
tinent; and so he wrote to his solicitors, infinitely to their 
astonishment and vexation. He was preparing to set off for 


reached him from the same friendly and vigilant pen. 


haps you can better guess than I can tell; but I lose no time in 
writing to say dint Colenel Gs, Sicten, wha badaupetnd coon 
for India, (as I told you in my letter of the other day,) and taken 
leave of every bod honorable 


manded all his arrangements, and 
one is amazed at this 


|| the muzzle of a pistol intohisear, Probably what be 





wait till he’s off, and the coast is clesr ? 


“ Eternal! urs, F. LEICESTER. 
“ The Right Honorable Lord Seckington” 
On perusing this well-timed and friendly letter, it suddenly 


rts of the Con- 


Brussels two or three days afterward, when another letter 


[privatx.] 
** Lonvon, 8th August, 18— 
“Dear SEcKINGTON—What the deuce is in the wind, per- 


in a gloomy way, to seek an 

bas suddenly changed his mind, counter- 
in London!!! Every 
is queer move. I have reason to know that 
he had actually “ar his ge in a ship that started two 
or three days ago, and has {i all the passage mouey. This 
certainly looks cursedly unpleasant—are we to look out for a 
squall? Do you think he the seen that offensive, impertinent 
paragraph about in the and is waiting for you? If 
#0, you are in a d—d awkward predicament, and I really scarce 
know how to advise you. It will hardly do w keep oat of the 
way a litle r, will it? Ask ——, and ——, and above all, 
Count —. ver yours, more and more, F. L.” 


As Lord Seckington read this letter his face gradually be- 
came as white as the 


With Captain Leicester's in his hand, he remained motion- 
less for nearly half-an-hour ; at the expiration of which period 
he was on the point of going into his bed-room and posting 

in 
that brief interval counterbalanced all the pleesure of his 
whole life. Lord Seckington was a frightful reprobate, but 
he was no coward ; on the contrary, he was as cool and brave 
a man asever wore epaulets. But consider his situation. 

Here he was, acarcely thirty years old, suddenly become a 
peer of the realm, having toa very ancient title ; 
and with all appliances and means to boot—all that could se- 
cure him 

“* Honor, wealth, obedience—troops of friends” — 
in short, occupying as brilliant a position as man could well 
be placed in ; yet amidst all thedazzling pepene e was 
settled upon one fell figure only—that of St. Helen, 
standing at ten or twelve paces’ distance from him, bis out- 
stretched arm steadily pointing a pistol at his head. It was 
perfectly frightful. 

What would he have cared for it in the heyday of his carcer 
as Captain Alverley; ot rather as he was only a few short 
days before, desperately in debt, driven from the army, dis- 
gusted with the presence and stunned with the shrieks of a 
woman he had long loathed ; but sow—Perdition! Thecold 
sweat stood upon his brow, and he felt sick todeath. What 
was tobe done? He could not k out of the way—the 
spirit of a man could not endure the ides of such cowardice ; 
no, his coronet should never be defiled by the head of a cow- 
ard. So there was no alternative. To London he must go, 
and that without delay, with the all but certainty that within 


avenged all the wrongs he had suffered by sending a bullet 
through the head of him who inflicted them. These were the 
dreadful thoughts that were passing through his mind, when 
the re stood suddenly before him, Mrs. St. Helen, who 
then bappened to enter his room—all her beauty gone, a tru- 
ly lamentable object.” 

“Well, madam,” commenced Lord Seckington, bitterly 
and fiercely, ‘I am going to London, to be shot at by 
d——d husband. He will certainly kill me; that is if "ao 
not first’ ———_ The latter part of his fiendish speech was lost 
upon Mrs. St. Helen, who bad fallen down in a swoon. He 
immediately summoned assistance into the room, and then 
quitted it. hastily gathering up bis letters ; but by some fatal- 
ity, leaving behind bim the ose which had occasioned him his 
horrible i Japtain Leicester's. It fellinto the bands 
of Mrs. St. Helen’s maid, who communicated its direful con- 
tents to Mrs. St. Helen, but not till after Lord Seckington 
had quitted Paris. He hurried to his bedroom, and after 
drinking off a large glass of Cogniac, he dressed, and set off 
to consult with one or two “ ex ” friends the 
oy matter that now occupied his uleb~whutes he hed 
of duelling would admit, under the circumstances of this ex- 
pected meeting with Colonel St. Helen, of his shooting at his 
antagonist, in the first instance, which would afford him, he 
considered, the only chance he had of saving a life he was 
just then particularly anxious to preserve. 

“ You must give him,” said Colonel ———., a considerable 
— such matters, “two shots, in my opinion, and 
even a third, if the first two have had no effect ; and then you 
may do as you will.” 

“Pho!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, with undisguised 


P Well,” replied the Colonel quiet ! 
ell,” repi + “you ma 
if you like, but you ath may oplaitn, on ol have ttt. 
known it acted upon several times, and never objected to.” 



























Count,” interrupted Colonel ———, 


a few hours of his arrival, Colonel St. Helen would have) 








“Is your friend a good shot ?” enquired Count ———.. , 


lutte fire-eater as ever breathed. 


“I should say, in all bility, as good as myself.” 
The Count shrugged hi shaubdens. 
“* Ah, that is very bad! I think you may shoot at your friend 


at the very first, by accident.” 


* That's not exactly the way matters are settled in England, 
; the vivacious 


Frenchman retorted ; one word led on r, and that even- 


ing they went through a little duel-scene of their own; Lord 
Seckington being actually compelled to stend second to his 
countryman! On returning to his hotel, he found the cards 
of almost every one of bis most disti 
then residing in Paris lying on his table. 


country men 
He turned sick at 
heart as he looked —_ them. He found that Mrs. St. Helen 
was still in a state of insensibility ; ard he embraced the op- 


portunity it afforded bim of preparing for his immediate de- 
parture ; Lut not! fore he 


had left sufficient funds to provide 
for hec comforts till be could send her further assistance from 
London, if, indeed, she did not first receive the intelli 

of his death. Early in the ensuing he set out, with 
much the same thoughts and feelings as those with 
which a man might pass through beautiful scenery on his 
way to the guillotine. 

Ratees it might not be exaggeration to say that he endu- 
ed the tortures of the damned ; and when his postchaise and 
four drew up opposite the frowning la of his house in 
Street, he out of it as death, and scarce 
able to conceal his agitation from the menials who 
lined the hall to receive their new lord, “ How long will 
they be mine!” 

As soon as the bustle of his arrival was over, and while the 
emptied chaise was being led away from the door, a groom, 
who might have been observed loitering about the street, 
stepped up gently pulled the area-bell, and inquired if that 
was Lord Secki who had arrived?) He was rather ton- 
ly answered in affirmative by a bustling servant. The 
groom sauntered carelessly down the street; bat as soon as 
he bad turned the corner, be ran as if a pack of beagles had 
been at his heels, and scarce ever stopped till he reached 
General Ogilvie's. He succeeded in communicating his preg- 
nant intelligence to Colonel St. Helen without having excited 
the suspicions of any one in the house; which Colonel St. He- 
len quitied a few minutes afterwards. 

A seven o'clock the same evening a gentleman knock- 
ed at the door of Lord Seckington’s house. Having been ir 
formed that his lordship was very particularly engaged, the 
ar desired to be n into the library, where he wou'd 
wait his Lordship’s leisure, es he bad a very pressing en- 
gegement with him. The servant accordi eens Ae 
into the library, and took up to Lord Seckington the card of 
“ Major Darnley.” He had not long to wait ; for in less then 
five minutes the door was opened and Lord Seckington ente:- 


ed in his dressing gown. 
“Major Darnley, I 1” he enquired, politely ad- 
vancing towards his visitor, who rose and bowed. Lord 
Seckington, who looked pale and fatigued with travelling, 
apolozized for his delay in attending the Major, and also 
for his dress, on the score of his having not yet had time w 
change it. 

* 1 need only mention the name of Colonel St. Helen, my 
Lord,” said Major Darnley, in a low tone, “ to apprise your 
Lordship of the painful nature of my errand.” 

“* Ceriainly—I perfectly understand,” replied Lord Secking- 
ton, rather hastily. 

“Of course, my Lord, the sooner this affair is settled the 
better !”” 

** By all means,” ied Lord Secki , calmly. “I 
have no doubt that my friend, Captain Leicester, whom | 
know to be in town, will act with you immediately on my be- 
half. Probably he is this moment at ——'s, where you could 
hardly fail of meeting him,” looking at his watch. 

“Perhaps your Lordship will favor me with a line ad- 
suet Captain Leicester, intimating the nature of my sp- 

ieation?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” — Lord Seckington; and sittirg 
down, he wrote a few lines to the desired effect, and folding 
up the note, directed it, and gave it to Major Darnley. 

“ Probably Captain Leicester will be with your Lordship 
So I tell him that your Lordship waits here for 

m , 

“I beg you will do me that favor. Pray, Major Darnley, 
let no time whatever be lost,” added Lord Sultegun, with 
a smile which it would have been a luxury to a fiend to wit- 





ness. He rang the bell, and Major Dar took his leave. 
The instant that the door was clored, Lord ington, after 
a sickening glance round at the s: @ and splendid apart- 
ment, threw himself upon the in « state of mind that it 


would be in vain to attempt describing. 

H agreed to dine that evening with one of his old 
had succeeded to a dukedom since they had met, 
and who had quitted Lord Seckington only half an hour be- 
fore Major Darnley’s arrival, it became necessary to write of 
immediately, and announce his inability to be present. He 
did vo, and stated it to be owing to very pressing engege 
ments, and the thought which had since occurred to him that 
he not to dine out till after his uncle's funeral—well 


that his own funeral might probably take place st 
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the same time. It may be easily 
no humor to renew the business-details which Major Darn- 
ley's arrival had interrupted. He sent a message to that ef- 
fect up stairs to his solicitor, to whom he had promised tc 
return, begging him to be in attendance in the morning ; and 
ordering dinner to be and served at a moment's a0- 
tice, he threw upon the sofa. He was roused 
from his dreadful reverie about a quarter before eight o’clock 
by Captain Leicester. He was in full dinner-dress, having 
been met by Major Darnley, just as he was to go 
to the Duke of "s, wi he was to have surpris- 
ed by the a of Lord Seckington. After his hurried 
interview with Major Darnley, he had come off direct tc 
— street. 

“ Well, per ty eee n, I mea ou see it's justas 
I suspected,” said he, host mayning apes hand Sidi 

“ Yes,” he replied, shaking him cordially by the hand, and 
unconsciously sighing. ‘May I reckon on your services!” 

“Oh, of course—I am here on the business now.” 

“Where were you going when Major Darnley found 
you !"’ enquired Lord Seckington, alluding to Captain Lei- 
cester’s dress. 

“ The Duke of ——’s.” 

“Ab, I was to have been there too,” said Lord Secking- 
ton. “ They'll suspect that something's wrong by our both 
so suddenly sending refusals.” 

“ And let them—they're not ‘ikely to send us peace-officers, 
if they do suspect. They'll only be devilish sorry tu lose the 
=e of two deuced good knives and forks—that’s all!" 

“T have ordered dinner here to be ready at a moment's 
notice,” said Lord Seckington, as the servant brought in can- 
dies. He must have observed the troubled and pallid coun- 
tenance of his Lord as he placed them upon the table near 
which Lord Seckington and Captain Leicester were standing. 
or can stay to dinner?” 

“IT think, perhaps, I have half-an-hour to re,” ied 
Captain Leicester—for dvellists, like seth agpmeee = it 
would seem; ‘but I can't spare one second more, for I've 
engaged to meet Darnicy at ——’s by a quarter to nine 
o'clock.” Lord Seckington rang, and ordered dinner to be 
served immediately. 

“ This blood-thirsty devil, St. Helen,” said Lord Secking- 
ton, as the servant closed the door, “ must have been watch- 
ing for my arrival—Major Darnley was with me in less than 
an hour after I had got into the house.” 

“ Very probably. No doubt be had hired some fellow to 
lurk about and bring him word of your arrival. You know, 
my dear fellow,” added Captain Leicester, “ there's no dis- 
guising the thing; we are likely to have d——d sharp work 
on our hands in the morning.” 

“ The morning?”’ I shall go mad if I have to wait allthrough 
the night!” exclaimed Lord Seckington, vehemently— 
D——n me if I could not infinitely prefer fighting to-night— 
why could it not be at———"s? You could easily manage 
it, Leicester. You really must arrange itso! I shan’t have 
a chance, if we wait till the morning !” 

“ You know, it can't be done,” replied Captain Leicester, 
quietly, as soon as Lord Seckington had ceased—“ It’s not 
sclon la regle—there’s a method in every thing, and duelling 
is nothing without it. Darnicy would laugh at me if I pro- 

it.” 

“ Well. I am of course in your hands. You must do as you 
think proper,” said Lord Seckingtor, with a sigh. 

“TH oo you——let me see—Five, or six o'clock— 
either will do,” «aid Captain Leicester, thoughtfully. “‘ How- 
ever, we shall discuss every thing fully to night at 3." 

“ Did you ever know of such an unhappy devil as I am, 
Leicester?" exclaimed Lord Seckington, abruptly, walking 
to an fro—* just now to be shot.” 

“ Ay, and for such a cause, that’s the ugly of the story 
—but what does that signify? "Twas an adventure carried 
on with the utmost spirit—you could not command success, 
yeu know—ch ? isn’t that the word ?” 

“ It's d——d hard to part with all this!"—exclaimed Lord 
Seckington, sadly, pointing to the fine library. ‘ Hell must 
be a joke to what I've suffered since I got your last letter.” 

“T thought it would have that effect, when I was writing 
it. But,""—-shrugging his shoulders, ‘* the thing's done now, 
and you must try not to think of it. ‘Tis worse than useless. 
Make your will, and snap your fi at every thing, and 
every body in the world. That st 
and spirit should meet death, and then he conquers it. B 
the way, if you were to make your will it might be as well. 
There's an infernal heap of money in the funds, you know.” 

“ O Leicester, don’t torment me! I shall do what is proper, 
you may depend upon it." 

“ Well, my dear fellow, don’t take itill. "Tis no more than 
every second should do for his — when he ne speed 
warm work! Of course, St. Helen, you know, will try 

: hard to hit you; but after all there’s no certainty, even 
with the deadliest shot in the world.” 

_ “ Ob, curse the ———!"" groaned Lord be J 
ing Mrs. St. Helen's name with the vilest epithet that could 
be opps to a woman. 

“No, no, Seckington—you forget yourself. I call that 
very unbandsome—nay, it’s ungrateful—it's d——d bad 
taste !""—said Captain Leicester, seriously. 

“ You should only know the kind of life she’s led me since 








we went abroad!” exclaimed Seckington, vehemently. 
* Poor devil, you ought not to speak of her in that way,” 


way aman of sense || ex 


said Captain Leicester, with a grave air of displeasure.— 
“ Pray, remember, Seck ”y 


that has denied you nothing, and lost every thing for your sake. 
leimed Lord Seckington, after walking vio- 

lently to and fro—* I » 
been in ——— before I ever seen her.” 

“ Ab, uite another matter; but we mustn't have any 
we Ne ind said of poor pretty Mrs. St. Helen.” 

“Pretty! By ——, you shonld see her now! Pretty !”’ 

“* Well, I hope you have settled something on her.” 

“ Five hundred a year.” 

** Devilish liberal, certainly. Would she speak to me, if 
we met at Paris?” 

Lord Seckington made no reply, but, with his arms folded, 
kept walking to and fro, heaving heavy sighs. 

“ Take my advice, Seckington—make a brave effort, and 
throw it all off your mind. It can do you no good—it will | 


I may say that I wish I had 


do you infinite Fancy yourself plain Charles Alveriey | 
dodged of *my Lord,’—think nothing ot 

your rent-roll or your fi property ; they'll be all the more | 

delightful it you e to-morrow ! why do you ree ae 


fate? Hope for the best. Depeod upon it you're woo good 

tere ete tates tier Teenie tar toed 
b ” 

Lord Seckington grasped his hands and looked 7 


thin 

«You know, Leicester, it is not death that I care for, come | 
now or when it may,” said he, “I’m a little above that, 1 
should bope.”’ 

** Don’t fear Boggy, then, eh?” interrupted Captain Lei-' 
cester with a smile. 

“ Pshaw! But, by the way, whatam I todo? How often 
am I to receive his fire ?'i } 

Ah, I've been considering that pointa little. Why, I think | 
twice.” 

“ And I" —— 

“ Fire wide the first time, of course”—— 

“ But I don’t think it is quite such a matter of course, Lei- | 
cester.”’ } 

* Oh, nonsense, it’s cle»r as daylight—trust me.” 

“ Really it’s devilish bard—he'l) try to take my life. It’s | 
throwing away my only chance. I's going out to be clean | 
murdered !” 


“ Seckington, put yourself into my place. You know that 
what I say is the correct thing. It must be so, or I am not 
responsible. If nothing happens, of course, he'll demand an- 
other shot ; and then you may perhaps—hem !—I don’t sny | 
what you ought to do, but I think I know what J should do. | 
And the same if a third is asked for.” 

** Why the devil dues not the fellow announce dinner? ex- 


'| off at the top speed of his four horses to 
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“ Gentlemen, are you ready? Fire!” exclaimed Major 


Darnley. 

Both pistols were discharged as he uttered the last word, 
and the ——- remained standing unhurt. Lord Seck- 
ington fired as he had been enjoined, while Colonel St. Helen's 
ball whistled closely past the chin of his t. 

“* Are you satisfied !” inquired Capts#in Leicester. 

“ By no means,” replied Major . 

They loaded again—again withdrew, having placed fresh 
pistols in the hands of their respective principalse—again was 
the word given—again both fired simultaneously, but again 
withouteffect. It was evident that this time Lord Seckington 
had followed the example of his for his ball passed 
ne behind Colonel St. Helen's choulder, 

“I presume you are now satisfied?” inquired Captain 
Leicester. 4 eT 

“Certainly not,” replied Major Darnley. 
upon a third shot.” 

“ [ really cannot permit it”—— 

“* Load again !” exclaimed Lord Seckington, in a low tone; 
and the seconds resumed their gloomy functions 

A third time their principals stood awaiting their signal, 
and as the word “Fire!” escaped from the’ lips of Major 
Darnley, both were observed taking deliberate aim. Neither 
fired till a second or two after the word had been uttered, when 
their pistols flashed together, and Lord Seckington sprung up- 
wards, and instantly lay extended upon the ground. Colonel 
St. Helen's ball appeared to have passed ubrough the head 
of his opponent, while he himeelf, still convulsively ing 
his weapon, remained standing, looking silently and Stale at 
his prostrate antagonist. 

“Fly! For God's sake, fly!” exclaimed Darnley, looking 
pitts Colonel St. Helen from beside, the figure of Lord 
Seckington. 

“Is he killed?” whispered Colonel St. Helen, as Major 
Darnley rushed up to him, repeating bis entreaties. 

“ Yes—yes, I fear he is,” replied the Major. “ Why, St. 
Helen! St. Helen! are you hit?” Rushing forward, he 
caught the Colonel in his arms, and both fell together on the 
ground. The surgeon who had accompanied him to the field 
was instantly at his side, and pronounced Colonel St. Helen 
to have had a fit of apoplexy. Lord Seckington’s ball had 
all but touched the breast of Culonel St. Helen, who with 
truer and more deadly aim had so directed his ball, that it 
passed right through the bones of the nose, immediately be- 


“1 must insist 


|| neath the eye-brows, carrying away almost the whole of the 


nasal bones. Lord Seckington was not dead, though 

fectly insensible; the wound he had received was one 

if he survived, would occasion him the most frightful disfigure- 
ment for life. He was carried insensible to his carriage, a 
handkerchief having been thrown over his face, and hurried 
street. It was 
found necessary to bleed Colonel St. Helen on the spot from 











claimed Lord Seckington, violenily pulling the bell. 

“* Hush—don't be so feverish. He announced it five min- 
utes ago—I've been on the move ever since—I've now only a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Here the servant made his appearance, and Lord Seching- | 
‘on in silence followed his companion to the diningroom.— 
Both of them cast one significant glance at the splendor of the | 
sideboard display—and, indeed, of every thing about them. | 

“* The first time you have ever done the honors here, I pre- | 
sume ?” said Captain Leicesier, as he took his seat. 

* It is probably the /ast,” thought Lord Seckington. Alas! 
what would he have given at that moment to undo what he 
had done—to have bexun nothing of which he had not well 
considered the end—never to have blasted the happy home 
ot his brave brother-soldier—to escape from the mortal thral- 
dom he was now enduring! Perhaps, had he been calm 
enough, a lesson of his earlier days might have recurred to 
him before the fearful lesson of the ensuing morning ! 

It was settled by the seconds that the meeting should take 

at five o'clock on the ensuing morning in Battersen | 

ields, and as both of them anticipated its turning out a des- 
perate affair, they made all necessary arrangements to meet 
contingencies, providing for the instant flight of the survivor 
and themselves—or, it might be, of themselves alone—in the | 
event of any thing fatal occurring. Two experienced sur 
geons also were in attendance. Their arrangements, in short, 
were admirably made, for they were both of them somewhat 
perienced in such affairs. Within a very few moments of 
each other's arrival were the two hostile parties in the field. | 
Both Colonel St. Helen and Lord Seckington were very fine-_ 
ly-made men, and of a most gentlemanly appearance. The 
was dressed in a blue surtout light trewsers—the | 
latter in black—black from head to foot not a spot of color, 
about him—nothing that might possibly serve to point the | 
weapon of his ist—e ion of his thoughtful seo-| 
ond, of which he had readily availed himself, but which was | 
totally disregarded by Colonel St. Helen. The process of 
loading was soon got through—the distance, ten paces, duly 


| both arms; and as soon as the incisions bad been hastily 


bandaged up, he was conveyed with difficulty to his carriage, 


and taken home to General Ogilvie’s, a dismal spectacle! 


A short time before the carriage containing Lord Secking- 
ton reached street, a post-chaise drew up opposite to 
his door, in which were two females, one of whom appeared 
violently agitated. 

“Knock and ring—ring hard!—open the chaise-door— 
make haste !”’ exclaimed one of them in a breath ; and as soon 
as the hall-door was thrown open by the alarmed porter—for 
all the servants had suspicion of the dreadful nature of the 
engagement which had taken Lord Seckington away so early 
in a carriage-and-four, and were now awaiting his return in 
the zreatest trepidation—she rushed in. 

“Is Lord—Lord Seckington—is he at home? she gas- 


“Yes no,” replied the affrighted t ina breath. “Do 
you know any thing about his lordship?” By this time the 





| valet, who had accompanied him to France and had returned 


with him, made his appearance, and whis to the por- 
ter, who, then, in a somewhat less respectful tone, inquired, 
* Does his lordship expect you, ma’am ?” 

* No, my lord does not, 1 can answer for that,” interposed 
the valet; “he thinks you're at this moment in Paris.” 

“ Silence, sir! show me instantly into the diningroom,” 
said the lady, as indignantly as her violent agitation would 
admit of. 

“ Excuse me, ma'am,” said the porter, placing himself be- 
tween her and the diningroom door, “ l—I cannot admit 
you! Are you a relation of his lordship’s or what! What's 
your business here ?” 

“ Hinder me at your peril, sirrah! exclaimed Mrs. St. He- 
len—for she it was, with all ber naturally commanding tone 
and manner; and at the eamd time pushing him gently 
aside, without further opposition she entered the dining- 
room. 

“ Order in my maid from the chaise!” said Mrs. St. He- 
len, sinking exhausted into the nearest chair, scarce able to 
stand, or to see whether her orders were attended to. There 





— out by Major Darniey—and there Lord Seckington 
8 in feaful contiguity, in the ee ae of his 
irreparably injured and mortal foe. Lord ington did not 
attempt either to sustain or return the dreadful look with 
which Cololel St. Helen regarded him! Pistols were quick- 





ly placed in their hands—thoe seconds withdrew to about a 





paces, 


was a sudden muster of servants in the hall for a few mo- 
ments; and after a hurried conversation together, the dining- 
room door was opened by the valet. 

“‘ hope, ma’am, , wont make it necessary, ma’am, for 
us to do our duty. know, ma’am who you are,” he com- 
menced with a determined air. 
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“ Audacious wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. St. Helen, roused 
for a moment by his extraordinary insolence, “if you don’t 
instantly leave this room, sir” " 

“ Ah, ma’am, leave the room? Pray, ma’am, are you mis- 
tress here? I leave the room, ma’am! You will leave it first, 
ma’am, I can tell you, if it comes to that—that’s flat!” he 
continued, pushing wider open the door. “* Do you think, 
ma'am, I’m going to be talked to in this way by you? I know 
who you are, ma'am, quite well! Do you think I hadn't my 
eyes and my ears open at Paris? My Lord’s done the hand- 
some thing by you, and you ought not to come following him 
about the town in this way; ah, ma’am, you may look, but I 
fancy my Lord's done with you; he's got other fish to fry 
just now—believe me.”” At that momeut a whicle was heard 
approaching rapidly, and a hubbub in the hall drew the valet 
thither. “ Drive away that chaise !” exclaimed half-a-dozen 
voices in the street, and Lord Seckington’s cartiage dashed 
up to the door. Mrs. St. Helen sprung to the window, hear- 
ing her chaise ordered away, expecting some new insult was 
preparing for her; and beheld the miserable figure of Lord 
Seckington in the act of being carried out of the carriage, 
his head covered over with a bluod-spotted white handker- 
chief. She rushed from the diningroom, and, with a pier 
cing shriek, was flying down the steps, when one of the agi- 
tated servants, either designedly or accidentally, tripped her 
foot, exclaiming at the same time, “* Get out of the way, you 
! and she fell with her forehead upon the cor- 
ner of one of the steps, where she lay insensible and disre- 
garded till Lord Seckington bad been carried in, when the 
hall door was closed. There she might have continued but 
for the humanity of one or two persons in the crowd that had 
gathered round Lord Seckington’s carriage. They raised 
her from the ground ; and having been infurmed from the area | 
that she did not belung there, and that they knew nothing 
whatever about her, they carried her, still insensible from the 
stunning effects of her fall and of her violent mental agitation 
to the nearest public-house, whither ber attendant in the 
chaise followed her. From the representations and entrea- 
ties of the latter. the surly publican consented to receive 
Mrs. St. Helen for the present into bis house, and a medical 
man was sent for. 

This was the once beautiful, happy, innocent wife and moth- 
er, Emma St. Helen, who had torn herself from her helpless 
children, her affectionate husband; who had opened her 
foolish and guilty ear and beart to the temper; who had fled 
from the pure arms of her husband to the blasting serpent- 
like emt races of an adulterer; who could pity ber ? Here, dis- 
carded by menials of her seducer, she lay dishonored in her 
extremity among low and unwilling mercenaries; her beauty 
entirely gone; wasted to a skeleton; beart-broken; paralysed 
with the dreadful spectacle of her dead paramour, whose hand 
had, perhaps, that morning, too, been dyed with the blood of 
her busland! 

It seemed that. as soon as ever she recovered her senses 
when at Paris, and discovered the departure of Lord Seck- 
ington, and learned from her maid the too probable object uf 
his abrupt disappearance, she detcrmined on following him, 
and a passage in the very next conveyance that star- 
ted, soas, by travellig night and day, to reach —— Street the 
very morning after Lord Seckington’s arrival. 

I was called in to attend Colonel St. Helenabout ten o'clock, 
and found him in almost precisely similar circumstances to 
those in which he had been placed when I formerly attended 
him, only that the present was a far more serious attack, and 
the probabilities of its fatal termination infinitely greater. All 











our efforts to relieve the laboring brain proved unavailing, and || chere occurs the followin 


we all gave up the case in despair. On the Saturday even | 
ing after his fatal meeting with Lord Scckington, I was re-| 
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continued the General, with great emotion. “ he had a con- 
fused notion that it was Mrs. St. Helen who was siting be- 
side him—alas that such a polluted being should have troub- 
led his lest thoughts! Yet seemed no anger or disgust 
in his manner—if it had any character at all, it was one of 
forgiveness !" 

He was buried at ——}; and there was scarcely an officer 
of distinction in London that did not insist following 
him to the grave. The kindhearted Commander-in-Chief 
shed tears, | understood, when he heard of his death. He 
bequeathed his fortune to his children equally, leaving Gen- 
eraland Mrs. Ogilvie their guardians, whom he also empower- 
ed to allow Mrs. St. Helen, shonld she ever require it, such 
a sum as would place her out of the reach of destitution.— 
The will was dated only the day before that on which he 
fought with Lord Seckington, 

I regret to have to mention that name again, and shall dis- 
miss it briefly and forever. I did not attend him, but heard 
several details concerning him from those who did. It would 
perhaps have been mercy had Colonel St. Helen's ball pas- 
sed into his brain and deprived him of life on the spot. It 
bad utterly destroyed the nasal bones—and it is impossible 
to conceive a more repulsive object than he must have pre- 
sented to every beholder during the remainder of his — 
He endured intolerab’e agony for many months from his 
wound ; and when at length, through the carelessness of one 
of his attendants, he suddenly obtained a sight of his coun- 
tenance in the glass, the dreadful and irremediable disfigure- 


ment he hed sustained drove him almost to madness. He | 


gnashed his teeth, and yelled the most fearful and blasphe- 
mous imprecations ; mt in short, to such a pitch of frenzy 
was he driven by it, that it was found necessary to place him 
for some time under constraint, lest be should lay violent 
hands upon himself. He gradually, however, became calmer, 
and appeared likely in time to become reconciled to his mis- 
fortune. Colonel St. Helen was dead—that was some grati- 
fication! Lord Seckington had still vast solace left him: he 
was, after all, a peer of the realm; be had a fine, a noble for- 
tune at his coummand; and these, with other consolatory to- 
pics, were -urged upon him so frequently and earnestly by his 
friends and attendants, as at length to satisfy them that they 
might lay aside their a nsions, and release him from 
the painful—the intolerable restraint they bad felt it neces- 
sary to impose upon him, also relaxing the strictness of their 
surveillance. They did so; and a day or two afterwards, the 
event was duly announced in the newspaper us follows :— 
“Ou the 29th ult., at —— Street, in his 32d year, the Right 
Honorable Lord Seckington.” If such a thing as a Coroner's 
Inquest took place, the papers took no notice of it ; and every 
body was satisfied that he died in consequence of the wounds 
he bad received in his duel with Colonel St. Helen. 

My pen now moves heavily and reluctantly in tracing these 
— but, I hope, nevertheless, instructive scenes; my 

aches as I recall them,—but my long labors now draw 
to a close. 

General and Mrs. Ogilvie, with their little precious charges 
—for precious they were, and they were themselves childless 
—withdrew, in about a twelvemonth after Colonel St. Helen's 
death, to a remote part of England, where they might attend 
exclusively and a to the important and intere-ting 
duties confided to them. Their departure, and the endless 
absorbing engagements of a busy professional life in the me- 
tropolis, caused the gloomy transactions above narrated gra- 
dually to disappear from my , which, however, they 
had long and grievously haunted. Three years afterwards, 


ig entry in my Diary :— 
«« Weduesday, 8th October, 18." 
_* * But I shall endeavor to describe the scene exactly as 


turning on horseback from a visit to a distant patient residing | it appeared to me. May experience never enable me to des- 
about two miles beyond General Ozgilvie’s house, and deter- || cribe such another ! 


mined to call in to inquire after Culonel St. Helen, if he yet | 


survived ? Wher within a few yards of the house, I overtook || the 


“* Hash! stand here, Doctor ——,” whispered Mr. B—, 
jetor of an extensive private asylum near the me- 


two men carrying a coffin on their backs. I stopped my horse || tropolis. where I had called to visit a gentleman who hadbeen 


—my conjectures were right—they opened the General's gate 
and went to the house. So it was at length all over! Poor, 


brokenhearted St. Helen, victim of the perfidy of the wife of || door,—* these are my 


your bosom—of the villany of your brother-soldier, your sor- 
rows were at length ended. After pausing for a few moments 
I despatched my groom, desiring him to inquire whether they 
wished to see me. The General sent back word that he parti- 
cularly desired to see me, andI dismounted. He met me at 
the door, and with the utmost grief, visible in his counten- 
ance and manner, told me the event that had taken place. I 
followed him into the room he had just quitted, and we sat 
down together. Colonel St. Helen expired that day about 
twelve o’clock—only an hour after J been with him. “ He 
lay,” said the General, “ in the same state in which you left 
him, almost to the last, in a dull stupor. I was sitting on one 
side of the bed, and Mrs. Ogilvie, contrary to my wishes— 
seeing her excessive agitation—entered the room I had a lit- 
tle before insisted upon her quitting, and resumed the seat 
she had before occupied on the bed-side. The noise she made 
seemed to rouse him from his lethargy. He slowly opened 
his eyes—the first time during his iNness—looked dully at 
her; I think his lips seemed to move, and on bending my ear 
till it almost touched them, I think I heard the word * Emma!’ 
His head sunk back upon the pilluw, be breathed heavily for 
a moment or two, and St. He 


long a patient of mine. ‘‘ Hush, don’t speak, nor be at all 
alarmed,” opening a small ,and, as it seemed to me, a secret 
incurables. Hark! I think I know 
what they are about. Step forward, here. Can you see? I 
did as be directed. From my position I could not see very 
distinctly, but the room was long and rather narrow, and had 
a resemblance to a ward in a hospital, with about half-a-dozen 
beds on each side of the room, on which were sitting us 

boys, apparently from aboat fifteen to eighteen years ° 
wearing long blue dresses, and their hair cut as close to their 
heads as possible. They were making all manner of discor- 
dant noises, and seemed eagerly talking together, but each 
remained sitting quietly on his own bed; a circumstance I 


mentioned to Mr. expressing my surprise that so enger 
— as their res seemed, they should not quit 
r 


“It would be very strange if could,” he 
whispered with a smile, “ deparoet bam Fron» 
eee a ssing round their waists.— 
Bless your li 1 if te wan net bor thes, they would soon kill 


one another, and every body that came near them. It was 
— rd oo of then contrived to twist herself.” 
“ Herself!" 1 whi in amazement ; “ what do 
mean, Mr. — i vt 
vily “ Why, what I say, Doctor, surely—are you not aware that 
nm was fo more! Ne doubt,” Gusc@uet”” , , i 











Phe. «vray God, women!" I exclaimed, with a perfect 
“ Why, certainly! But, by the way, they don’t look much 
like women either; that close cut hair of theirs is so like 


the head of a eharity schoolboy. Some of these have 
been, avd in point of family are, highly Tt may 
appear very shocking to you to see them in this condition ; ix 


was so to me, until I grew accustomed to it. I assure 

we use no unnecessary violence or restraint whetever ; bet, 
on the contrury, give them every indulgence their unfortunate 
condition will admit of. What can we do with them? There 
are several of them perfect fiends if they have the slightes: 
license. I was obliged to have this room constructed on pur. 
pose apart from the rest of my establishment, their noises 
were so dreadful ;—now hark !’ 

“* Whoo—whoo—whoo"—shrieked a voice louder than 
any of the rest, “ who'll go to the moon? who'll go to the 
moon! who'll go to the moon 1” 

“1—I've got it!" shouted another—* Pole! Pole! what 
have you done with the moon?” 

“I go fer the stars—the stars! Whirr! whirr! whirr!— 
Away! away! away!" cried another. 

“Ha! ha! bea! — Ha, he, ba!” said another voice, burs. 
ing into loud laughter, “I've gota dog in my head—hberk, 
how it barks—bow, wow, wow !—Ha—ha—ha !” 

“T've a cat—mew !—mew !—mew ! who'll catch the 
mouse ? I feel it—mew !” 

“ Water! water! water! The world’s on fire !—Fire, fire, 
fire!” 

“Hush, you wretches,” exclaimed another voice, “I'm 
going to sing for my dinner—hush! hark !” 

“ Hark! the song—the song!” cried all the other voices 
together, whilo the singer began; and in a few moments ber 
voice only was heard, wild and dismal description, 
though not very loud, uttering words something like the fol- 
lowing : “Hark to the the merry, merry, merry be 

.. A a mt rw pete pf na Bal 
‘, Ding, dong !—Ding, dong Ding, dong \” 
—sung the other voices ina kind of doleful chorus. The 
singer resumed— 
* Latlaby ! t Lallaby! 

His bead, ob, his at is white— 

All white! white ! 

—Dead, dead, dead! 
—Sing, you wretches!" They resumed— 

“ Ding, dong ‘—Ding, dong |—Ding, dong!” 

The sun at that moment shone into the dreary room, while 
I was intently gazing on the miserable scene it disclosed.— 
Mercy !—my flesh crept—1 began to recognise in the singer, 
who looked wildly up into the sunshine—I could not be wrong, 
—Mre. St. Helen! 

“ Who is that?” I inquired faintly, turning away from 
the room, while my companion closed and securcd the door. 

“ Mrs. Jones is the performer, ifit’s she whom you mean.” 

“Ob no, no, no! Her name is not, it never was Jones!" 
said I, feeling very faint, and moving as quickly away as por 
sible into the open air. 

“ Well, certainly,” said Mr. B——, after considering » 
little, “‘ it is strange enough; I have ce:tninly now and thea 
heard her mention your name, among others. So you know, 
very probably, her real name,—Mrs. St. H—— ?” 

He mentioned the name I dreaded to hear. 

“| have had her these two years; she was removed thither 
from St——'s by order of General Ogilvie, at whose expense 
she continues here.” 

I got into the open air, and began at lengthto breathe more 
freely. I protest that I never in my life encountered such 8 
shock as that I had just experienced. He told me many sad, 
shecking things, which I shall not record. 

Oh merciful and just God, governor of the world, some 
times even in this life thy most tremendous wrath alights upon 
the heads of the guilty ! 
Thus ends the Passages from the Diary of a late Physi- 
cian! Reader, farewell ! Ss. W. 

Landon, July, 183; . 


For the New-Yorker. 
‘THE END 18 DEATH.’ 

















I saw an infant sleeping The willow low is weeping 

Upon its mother’s breast ; O'er bis deep and lonely bome, 
The mother is now weeping, Where in silence he is sleeping 

Her infant is at rest: In the dark and dreary tomb. 
That babe, co lately breathing I saw an old man clinging 

Its soft and belmy breath— To life as Grm as ever; 

The mother now is grieving An arrow pow is winging, 

Its young but happy death. His hopes from earth to sever— 
lL eaw a fair child playing, call bis soul to heaven, 

With wild and mirthful glee: At the parting of his breath, 
Its spirit nuw bs straying From its mortal mansion rives 
Pe, aentroensens | By the icy hand of Death. 

bopes are never bineted, | rus fade all hopes of earth away, 

Joys quench'd not by the breath | Thus fall the foirnst, best ; 
Ere they for once aretasted, —araus, with the warning ofa dey, 

Of the ley spectre, Death. We seek immortal rest. (young, 
I saw a gay youth wouing I’ve seen the old —I've seen the 

The amilesof hope and pleasure:| In folly waste their breath ; 
The green grass now is growing |And oft these words within bave 

In beauty o’er this treasure. ‘The ond of all is death.’ (rung, 
August, 1837. i. 
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Winter Prospects.—The slight symptoms of returning 
prosperity which animated our city two weeks since have dis- 
appeared; the money market has become tighter; business 
languishes ; and every thing seems to indicate a relapse of 
the general disorder. Country produce arri. +s n+crs freely ; 
but it does not occasion a revival of trade. Provisions fall 
slightly, as every article of which there is not an absolute 
scarcity must fall, in times of great pressure, but not in pro- 
portion to the fall of every thing else. The stock of foreign 
goods in our city is light, but more than sufficient for the de- 
mand. Of domestic goods there is an abundance selling at 
extremely low prices. We doubt that there was ever a time 
when a stock of goods for country consumption could be 
bought cheaper for ready pay than now ; there is beside abun- 
dant need of them ; and yet the amount of sales is very light— 
not one third so much as last fall. The number of strangers 
constantly arriving in and departing from our city is quite 
large ; but this avails liule. ‘ Hard times!” is the ery from 
Madawaska to Galena, and those who bought by thousands 
last year content themselves with hundreds this. We hope 
still for a brisker trade before the river closes; but this de- 
pends upon the promptness of the farmers in preparing thei 
produce for market. If any of them are out of debt and not 
in serious want of money, they can of course try the experi- 
ment of holding over till spring if they choose ; but they will 
be disappointed if they expect wheat, &c. to bring as high 
prices as now. Those who owe ought to lose no time, but 
sell their crops, pay their debts as far as may be, and thereby 
do all in their power toward the restoration of prosperity. 

But these are not the counsels for which we commenced 
this article. Our thoughts are with the laboring classes, and 
more especially those who live by the direct sale of their la- 
bor, and not the fruits of it. For these, we greatly feer, 
there is a bard winter approaching. Provisions, fuel, &c. 
are still high, while labor is not only low, but scarcely in de- 
mand at any price. We fear that there are privations and 
sufferings yet to be experienced to which those of the last 
summer are but a shadow. By proper and seasonable meas- 
ures, these evils may be greatly alleviated, and it is with this 
view that we now write. 

We say, then, to all who depend on their labor alone or 
principally for subsistence—Do not abandon your present 
employment, if you have any, for vague prospects elsewhere. 
No matter if your employment be less lucrative than you could 
wish—do not throw away a certainty of subsistence at such e 
juncture. There is—there must be—a superfiuity of labor, or 
tather a deficiency of the means of payment, nearly every 
where. Above all, do not come from the country to the cit- 
ies, even if you are without employment. The state of things 





~ here is deplorable; there is not now employment at any price 


for three-fourths of those who seek it; and it is hardly better 
in any of the Auantic cities. Winter is not apt to improve 
matters any where but at the South; and it will not now. 
Living is at any time much higher thon in the country; 
wages are now very low. They will not improve this season. 

We perceive that thousands are hurrying off to the South. 
To some extent, this migration may have been proper; but 
we fear it is overdone. Cotton, the great etaple of the South, 
is extremely low; we hope it will rise; but no great advance 
this winter is anticipated. The crop which last year netted 
the planters eighty millions (for the merchants mainly lost by 
the fall,) will now bring but fifty millions. The planters will 
have so much less to spend in improvements, buildings, neces- 
saries and luxuries. This must lesser the demand four goods, 
fur clerks, for artists and mechanics from the North. We 
apprehend that emigration will prove a losing venture to 
many of the thousands who are eagerly seeking « fortune in 
Mobile, Natchez, or fever-thinned New-Orleans. 

The West doubtless offers the fairest inducement to the 
emigrant who wishes to rise to competence and independence 
by patient industry and economy. Thitherward should be 
directed the steps of most of those who leave the Northern 
States to seek a more inviting field of labor. But even West- 
ern emigration may be overdone. The man who is comforta- 
bly situated where he ie should not cast himself among stran- 


gers from a mere love of change or impelled by a vague hope 
of improving his condition. A man who has more energy 
than capital—more capacity than opportunity—more chil- 
dren than acres—will generally do well to settle in a new 
country ; but he whose only ambition is to get through life 
with the least poss:ble amount of labor, or who merely lives 
on with no definite object ur purpose at all, will be a poor fel- 
low there as well as here, and is tempting fate in venturing 
out of the region of relatives and poor houses. 

A single word further—there must be concerted and reso- 
lute action on the part of the wealthy and benevolent this 
winter—if times do not otherwise mend—to give employment 
to all who desire it. It will be far cheaper and better to 
maintain the able-budied poor of our city, for instance, out of 
the Alms-House than in it. Will not some one whose char- 
acter would give weight to it act on this suggestion f 


Passage of the Postponement Bill.—The important meas- 
ure of postponing the Deposite with the States of the Fourth 
Quarterly Instalment of the Surplus Revenue remaining in 
the Treasury last January, hes at length been carried. On 
Thursday of last week, at the conclusion of a speech by Mr. 
Graves of Ky. in opposition to the bill, Mr. Cushman of N. 


call of the House was had, and the motion sustained (tech- 
nically ‘ seconded’) by a vote of 107 to 78. The question 
then being, “‘Sball the main question now be put?”—that 
was also decided in the affirmative: Yeas 123; Nays 102. 
And now, the Yeas and Nays being ordered, the main ques- 
tion—* Shall this bill be engrossed and read a third time?” 
was likewise put and carried, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs Sater 6 fomons Atherton, Beatty, 
Bicknell, weedy Boon, Bouldin, Brodhead, Bronson, oe 
—— Cambre' cag, J. Carter, Chaney, Chap- 
man, Caley, laiborne, Clark, Cleveland, Coles, Connor, Craig, 
Cc Davee, De Graff, Dromgoole, Duncan, Edwards, 


J 4 T. B. Jackson, 
Jackson, J. Johnson N. Jones, J. W. ones, Kemble, Kilgore, 
Klingensmith, Leadbetter, Lewis ng bom A. Loomis, 
Lyon, J. M. Mason, Martin, a , R. McClellan, A. McClel- 
lan, McClure, McKim, Miller, 7 Samuel W. 
Morris, Muhlenberg, Mutray, Noble, Owens, Palmer, Parker, 
Parmenter, Patton, Paynter, Pennybacker, Petriken, Phelps, 
Pickens, Plumer, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, Reily, Richardson, 
Rives, Sewyer, Sheffer Shepler, Spencer, Stewart, Taylor, 
Thomas, Titus, T: , Townes, Turney, Vail, Soadeertes, 
Ww r, Webster, Weeks, Thomas ‘I’. Whittlesey, J 
Williams, Worthington, Yell—119. 
Nars—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J. W. Allen, 
A Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, Calhoun, Calhoon, 
ampbell, J. Campbell, W. B. Carter, — Chambers, 
Cheetham, Childs, Clowney, Corwin, Crery, Cranston, Crock- 
ett, Curtis, Cushing, Da ington, Dawson, Davies, Deberry, 
Dennis, Dunn, ag Evans, Everett, Ewi R. Fletcher, 
Fillmore, Rice Garland, Goode, J Graham, W iam Graham, 
nog Grey, Grennell, Griffin, Ha!l, Halstead, Harlan, Har. 
Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herrod, Hoffman, Hopkins, Jeni- 
fer, Hea oom W.c. Johneon, Lincoln, A. W. Loomis, 
Mallory. Marvin, 8 Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, cK 
Menifee, Mercer, Milligan, Mo , M. Morris C. Morris. 
Neslor, No yes, ope. Pangan; earce, Peck, veg 
a Rariden ndolph, Reed, Rencher, Rhett, ewe, 
Robertson, Ramsey, Russell, Sergeant, A. H. Shepperd 
. Shields, Sibley, Slade, Smith, Snyder, 
atton, Taliaferio, Thom - Tillinghast, Toland, Under. 
ache A. 8. White, J. White, £. Whitdesey, L. Williams, Sher- 
rod Williams, 3. Williams, C. H. Williams, Wise, Yorke—117. 


This was the heaviest vote ever given in the House of Rep- 
resentatives—every Member in Washington being in his seat, 
and every one but the Speaker voting on the question. The 
aggregate—239—is within four of the whole number chosen; 
and of the remainder, Mr. Standefer is dead, and Gen. Rip- 
ley stretched on a bed of sickness at home. The remaining 
absentees were Messrs. Garland of Virginia, (Adm.) and 


bill, including Mr. Lyon of the Mobile District, Ala. who has 
been claimed by the opposite party, and received their votes 
in the election. Nine actual and nominal friends of the Ad- 
ministration voted against the bill, including the entire dele- 
} | gations from Illinvis and Michigan, one (Mr. Gray) from this 
"State, one (Mr. Hopkins) from Virginia, and one (Dr. Mont- 
gomery) from N.Carolina. We ave surprised to find Hon. F. 

| O. J. Smith, of Portland, Maine, in this category. Mr. Bor 
den of Mass. we do not regard as properly a friend of the 
Administration, though he received the votes of its support- 





ers. Messrs. Murray, Glascock, Legare, and Richardson, 
who have been claimed by the Whigs, voted for .he measure 


H. obtained the floor and moved the Previous Question. A || 


Lawler of Ala. (Whig.) Five Whigs voted in favor of the! 





throughout, We shall set them down hereafter as approved 
Administration men. Messrs. Pope of Ky. Shields and Jos. 
Williams of Tenn. in like manner claimed as Van Buren men, 
voted in the negative. They bad already shown that the 
claim was preposterous. Mr. Pickens of S.C. voted in the 
affirmative, and immediately avowed his purpose of moving 
a reconsideration, with the view of postponing the Distribu- 
tion to the 1st of January, 1839, instead of indefinitely, as the 
bill contemplated, 

Subtracting the five Whigs from the vote in favor of the 
bill, and adding the nine Administration votes against it, and 
the parties will stand—Admimstration 123, Opposition 113. 
Perhaps Mr. Borden should be subtracted from the Admin- 
istration strength ; but as Mr. Lyon is in this count surrender- 
ed to the Opposition, it is probably fairest as it is. The ma- 
jority favorable to Mr. Van Buren is about 10, although very 
many of his party (22 at least) are wholly and resolutely op- 
posed to the Sub-Treasury project. If that measure and oth- 
ers of a kindred spirit are carried, it wll be by the assistance 
of Whig votes. 

On Friday the bill came up again, and Mr. Pickens’s mo- 
tion to reconsider prevailed: Yeas 149, Nays 82. Mr. John 
Q. Adams here introduced an amendment providing that the 
| funds now in the Deposite Banks should be reserved to pay 
oft thie instalment. This was negatived: Ayes 94, Noes 136. 
| Mr. Lewis Williams now moved that the bill do lie on the 
| table; negatived: Ayes 101, Noes 132. Mr. Bell offered an 
amendment, somewhat similar to Mr. Pickens’s, which was 
rejected. Finally, Mr. Pickens’s amendment prevailed—so 
the payment of this last Instalment of the Surplus Revenue is 
only postponed until January, 1839—and in this shape the 
bill passed: Yeas 118, Nays 106. It was returned to the 
Senate, and the amendments agreed to on Saturday, and is 
now the law of the land. So the October quarter of the Sur- 
plus Revenue will not be paid over to the States, but reserved 
to meet the current expenses of the Government. By an 
amendment to the bill, it was provided that the money already 
, deposited with the States should not be withdrawn, except 
| by an act of Congress; so the States will probably keep what 
they buve got, and they have now, we presume, got all they 
ever will. 

There is seldom presented an important public measure in 
regard to which so much could have been (and doubtless was) 
well said on both sides, as in this instance. Abstractly, it 


W.| seems absurd to borrow or other wise raise money to deposite 





where it draws no int But against this it was urged 
that the money had been promised to the States, that many 
of them had already appropriated it, and would be put to 
great inconvenience by the withholding of it; and it was de- 
| nied that the National Finances are in so desperate a condi- 
| tion as has been represented. Mr. Woodbury’s calculations, 
exhibits and estimates, were roughly handled ; in fact, every 
man, friend and foe, seemed to regard it as a matter of course 
that he must make up his own Treasury Report, before com- 
mencing his speech. 

As regards the disappointment which will be experienced 
by the States, as such, we have no tearsto shed. Two-thirds 
of them have mismanaged and misapplied this great fund in 
such a miserable, time-serving, popularity-hunting fashion, 
that we could be content to see it withdrawn at once but for 
the fresh disasters such a course would occasion to those who 
are wholly innocent. In three-fourths if not all of the States, 
this large treasure should have been invested in works of In- 
ternal Improvement, (or paying off the debt incurred for 
| works already completed,) and the income devoted to the 
| advancement of Education. Instead of this, our State must 
turn her Capitol into a broker's office, and lend it all out in 
| sums of two or three hundred dollars ; in some places it has 
| been distributed ameng the people as a largess; while else- 
| where, States have resolved to get their proportion in gold 
| and silver, and commence banking upon it! Virginia stands 
| in this class, and her statesmen, afier suffering a measure so 
suicidal as this absurd exaction of specie (which could not 
H fail to derange the currency) to pass without remonstrance, 
would now set themselves up for Conservatives! The man 
agement of the whole business, from the time the Secretary 
of the Treasury undertook to transfer the funds, has been 











eminently calculated to destroy the usefulness and popularity 
of the Deposite. 
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to twelve Administration: three vacancies to be filled by the 


—————— ——— 
-_—-coeeoees . 
But, though we care nothing on account of the States, we padi wey hg a banks, as special deposites. ans aaa saa 
t General Gov- eas 5 ave decided Messrs. son laiborne, elected i 
choutl trove been « sheds a pee he tent ihe Be Petites ancntacticpttetmenets from Missi SheaMiy der tho Katos Bonslon, cos cos — 
ernment had kept its implied faith with them to * | be prescribed for the payment of Treasury drafis, which was “ gor gh greeny iwwite.. 
It is no answer to the charge of bad faith to urge that there || agreed to. tled to seats regular rm yearsensuing. The nd the 
was no obligation to deposite money with the States. There|| Mr. Morris moved an amendment excluding the receipt of || final vote on this proposition stood—Yeas 118, Nays 101. We must W 
is itive obligation resting on any to disburse a particu- the notes of Banks, which issue notes of a less denomination have already acknowledged our ignorance of some of the ab- doubts 
og pe . ben ff « gendiounn this eohbiaslPaaad than five dollars. i ; struser rules of political arithmetic, and shall say vothing We! 
cena haere eas i ae. S ~ by mabing. the peg further on the merits of this question; but it seems to us that decl 
ised a beggar a dollar, he is no gentleman at all if he seek to |! read not less than ten dollars. ' “4 ; - 80 
shuffle out of the performance. If the promise were a mere || The amendment of Mr. Strange was agreed to; yeas 24, there is a peculiar impropriety in making the decision at this The re 
caprice of his own, unsolicited by the beggar, the obligation || "4ys 20. time. A regular election for State Officers takes place the op 
ada ts if possible, the stronger. We are strengthened in ——e ey - ey a pn wor — throughout Mississippi on the first Monday in November, and have a 
’ ’ ° amendmen being » orted : se 
this view of the case by the announcement that the Govern- ‘ ~ two Congressmen will then be chosen as usual every alternate ° still 
has determined to over the re-|| The ion being then on the amendments, it was taken, || year; and these, if not Messrs. Gholson and Claiborne, will ance i 
ment of our own State pay question being . i 
maining instalment to the citizens who have contracted to/|| and they were agreed to. : : _ _ , come forward to claim their seats in December. Here will ticu'at 
borrow it of her, at all events. The question was then taken on ordering the bill to « third |! be @ contest, in which the Members have already prejudged By: 
But our prisuigal reason for preferring the completion of Sa in the ute, Yow Sh the case, in the absence of one party, and are no longer quali- Gover 
the deposite with the States enjoined by the Distribution Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- || fied to act as final arbiters, They cannot decide but in e per appea 
bill is found in the fact that such a course would have tended || Aoun, Clay, of Ala., Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, S = ticular manner—known and registered beforehand. We do ponen 
to alleviate most sensibly the distresses of the country. It ee gy Lowey h Norvell, 1 — 5g tg he “ not consider this the thing that’s bs ig work 
ee ne ee a uael® tne ~ Marriaxp.—The Election in this State took place on sind 
and every dollar added there affords a relief to the money Nars—Mesers. Bayard, Black, Clay, of Ky., Cla @ ' ena 
market. We firmly believe that if this Quarterly Deposite || Crittenden, Davis, Kent, King, of Geo., Knight, Mc Monday. The vote for four Delegates in Baltimore stood ws latter 
had been made directly in Treasury Notes, of ten to one hun- || Nicholas, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Smith, of Inda. || follows: Adm : Gallagher 5,496, Giles 5,503, McKinnel 5,486, Whig 
dred dollars each, payable to bearer, drawing an interest of | Southard pgupence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, | Hillier 5,502; Whig: Pitts 5,452, Cole 5,433, Walsh 5 306, andi 
, two or even ron Ma por adem, and receivable for dues _ : = a“ : dams 5,379. Average V. B. majority 103; lowest V. B. what 
; to the Government, there would have been more money in|} Adjournment of Congress.—The two Houses have agreed || candidate elected by 34 votes. This is close work emang and t 
{ the Treasury a year hence than there now will—in other || to adjourn on the 16th. In the House the test vote on the 10,008 votes. The V. B. majority at the Congressional and » 
; words, the deposite of ten millions would not cost the Guv- || question of adjourning stood 115 to 103—nearly a party di- | Election was 268 votes, but the vote was then some hundreds for w 
ernment a penny. We think, moreover, it would have been || vision, as all divisions are, now-a-days. The Members will heavier. » Now, 
i a stroke of policy in the President to bave favored the issue || thus pocket their double mileage—some of them $1,500 or Throughout the State, however, the friends of the Adminis- belies 
aid of such notes and for such a purpose, since they must have || $2,000 apiece—[Mr. Benton, it is stated, once charged || tration have done as well as in the summer contest, and have him « 
u tended to equalize exchanges and supply an unexceptionable || $3,300 by some circamambient course of reckoning, ]—linger || elected a larger majority of the House of are he Gove 
\ currency; while just at this time there is a mutual desire on | four or five wce!s in the great cities, and go back for a further usual. The new apportiontment Jaw gives them four in Balti warn 
| the part of great numbers, among both his friends and oppo- || supply of gold and silver. We believe they should have kept more City, which has hitherto chosen but two; and they have - 
: nents, te see if something else cannot be devised which shall | doe on until the Saturday preceding the first Monday in De- | gained also in Frederick, (where their ticket wes withdrews oat 
afford all the advantages without encountering the objections || cember, and then adjourned for form's sake, to mect again on | last year,) in Carroll, Harford, and Queen Anne's C sunties. we 
' which are urged against the establishment of a National Bank. || Monday. Now it will cost the nation about as mach for ex- || In most of the contested Counties, the vote is very ch se; the te 
i However, the bill is passed; its immediate influence on the || tra mileage as it will save in their six week's pay, and the || Whig majority in the State lying mostly in the Easi orn and il 
lic interest, apart from the Government, is unfavorabie; || honorable gentlemen will have made no progress in the cata- lower Counties, where no eat weed is yen sp ate 
but looking at it in all its relations, we are not rendered par- caee oF creeeny Wadi weak By sabithiend atten Gee wane off Ths energy ta ho Howse Delegates wi rt p be 8— 
ie ticularly solemn or joyful. public business can be acted on. Only about two hundred || in joint ballott 23. The following are the returns received : 7 
fs —— ; speeches have yet been made in either House, and one hun- | Ban 
The Great Sub-Treasury Bill, as amended on motion of |) dred new fledged Ciceros are burning to win laurels from the | Hu 
Mr. Calhoun, has passed the Senate by a majority of two! height of Fame, admiration from their delighted constitu- ican 
Mr. Calhoun alone of the Whigs voting in the efirmative— ents, and smiles from the Ladies’ Gallery, who bave thus far | The 
Mesers. Rives, Tallmadge, King of Georgia, Tipton, and|! heen denied an opportunity. Six weeks would have done l ligh 
Nicholas of the Administration party, in the negative. Mr. || wonders. 1 
Calhoun's amendment provides that dues te the Government Perhaps it is best asit is.{tis bsst-o prunes and deliber. || tne. . om 
may be peid three-fourths in the notes of specie-paying Banks || ate before determining on so momentous a step as that of set- | olde 
during 1838; one-half during 1839; one-fourth during 1840; tling the policy of the government in relation to the Currency ! ; 
after which nothing shall be received but gold and silver. | | or an indefinite period to come. Six wecks will exhibit some- | bib 
We believe this amendment is highly politic and beneficent if thing of the sense of the people. Within that period elec- | an 
the bill is to become a law. It is not presumed that the tions are to take place in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, | aa 
House can act definitively ufon it at the present session. New-Jersey, Georgia and Delaware. All these clections will | en, 
The following are the final proceedings upon the bill im the || be sharply contested, and the result will not be without a Co 
Senate, on Tuesday; Mr. Calhoun having first made his clo-|| proper influence on the subsequent action of Congress. If am 
sing speech in defence of the bill; to which Mr. Webster re-|| the aggregate is more favorable to the Administration than The Counties to be heard from are Allegany, Charles, St. he 
plied, and was followed by Mr. Buchanan. The question was || hitherto, it may be taken as a demonstration of public senti- || Mary's and Worcester, which last year sent 13 Whigs and 3 the 
then taken upon the amendment of Mr. Calhoun, which was |} ment in favor of the doctrines and plans of the Message. || Administration. thu 
comted by the Scllouing uses *Comcary, No.’ It is to be hoped thet those States are Coxxecticut.—The Whigs claim @ great revolution in tle 
Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, || ‘ ready for the question.’ i. S . : 7 
Clay, of Ala., Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, of Ala., Linn, ee wi this State, as evinced by the election of tqwnship officers on 
Morris, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Sevier, Smith, Conn., Congressional Gleanings.—The House passed the bill Munday Inst—stating that they have carried towns which have 
Strange, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, hor ee authorizing an issue of Treasury Notes through Committee always hitherto been against them, such as New. London, = 
Ginnie enteral Keigi McKean, Pe sr of the Whole on Wednesday, and adjourned at P.M. A || Middletown, Berlin, Wethersfield, Lyme, &c. by heavy ma “ 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Robinson. Smith, of Inda. || Motion to strike out the interest was lost, by a majority of 12. || Jorities. Even in Middlesex County, which gave a majority “i 
Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Webster, || [t is said to be agreed on wll hands that the disposition of all of 1,000, or nearly half that of the entire State, ag inet them ne 
White.—23. > bills of pressing and immediate importance shall be facilitated, || '#*t Spring, they claim to have carried nearly every thing.- - 
The question was then taken on the amendment offered by |! and that the Sub-Tressury bill shall not be taken up this || We are not aceustomed to attribute much importance to these | 
Mr. Rives, which was decided in the negative as follows: é P strictly local : = 
Yeas.—Mesers. Bayard, Btach. Chg, of Ke. Clayton, Crit- || *°**"°"- , «se one 
tenden, Kent, Kine, of Geo. Knigtt, McKean, “Nicholas, Mr. Sergeant of Pa. has been speaking, n few moments Maisz.—The Administration journals of this State still pr 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Smith, of Ind. Southard, || cach day, as the rules of the House allow, on the resolution | cou deshatiet an fees Qe 
ae Se, ae — ‘ont ee ety 2 a}. || declaring that it is inexpedient tw charter a National Bank. | insisting further that they have a clear maj, ‘ity in th: w 
houn, Clay, of Ala. Fehon, Grundy, Hubbard, King, of Ala. || He finally moved on Wednesday that it be comiritted to a || Senate and probable majority in the House, vhich wil ne 
Linn, Lyon, Morris, Miles, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robin- Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. || enable them to elect Mr. Parks, and havo all things ther 
on . vg oe of — Strange, Walker, Wall, Wil!) 4 debate fullowed, but no question was taken. own way as usual. Tho Whigs are positive thyt Mr. Kent 6 
ms, right, loung.— 6. é . “aed , 
Mr. Preston moved to amend the bill by striking out the || The Senate has been engaged on a bill to reduce and regu- | is shoven - aati meter: rete — soe 
whole and inserting a substitute, which requires of the Secre- late the amount of fees charged by District Attorneys on the || * majority in ouse, @ t ot ten Whig c 
tary of the Treasury to deposite the public revenue in the} renewal of Duty Bonds. It is nearly matured. 
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gislature, who will of course elect the Whig candidates. 
he Districts in which there is said to be no choice for one 
Senator respectively are Cumberland County, Penvbscot, 
nd the Middle District of Hancock and Washington. We 
must wait for the canvass on the Ist of January before all 
doubts are removed. 

We believe that Mr. Kent is chosen Governor, and will be 
so declared if there be no error or informality in the returns. 
The returns of his friends appear to be clearer than those of 
the opposite party. We believe, too, that the Whigs will 


® have a small majority in the House, and the Administration 


a still smaller in the Senate, giving the former a preponder- 
ance in joint ballot. Bat the result in neither by these par- 
ticu'ars is beyond doubt. 

By the way, if it should happen that there is no choice for 
Governor, or if any error in the returns should make it legally 
appear so, and the Whigs have the House and their op- 
ponents the Senate as we believe, there will be some queer 
work in electing a Governor. The Constitution provides, if 
we mistake not, that the House shall in such case, present 
two of the four highest candidates to the Senate, and the 
latter from these two select the Governor. Of course, a 
Whig House will return Mr. Edward Kent for one of the two, 
and will not return Mr. Gorham Parks for the other. But 
what shall they do! They must return one of the twe next; 
and these are Rufus Mcintyre, who probably has 150 votes, 
and some other Administration man who may have 30 or 40; 
for we do not learn that there are any Whig scattering votes. 
Now, if they return either of these scattering candidates, we 
believe the Senate (if Van Buren, as we suppose) will elect 
him off hand, so that a man with 40 votes may be chosen 
Governor in a State which casts 70,000. There will be 
warm work at Augusta. 





PexxsyLvania.—The preliminary election for Inspectors 
and Assessors took place throughout this State on Friday 
last, and both parties are shouting victory as usual. We in- 
cline to the belief that the frieuds of the National Adminis- 
tsation have the best of it in the aggregate. But the real 
election will soon setile all doubts. 


The Money Market has not improved this week. U. S. 
Bank stands at 118; Utica Railroad 1184; Delaware and 
Hudson 77 a §. American Gold 5 per cent. premium ; Mex- 
ican Dollars 6; Half Dollars 5 a4; Sovereigns 5,10 a 5,12. 
The transactions in stocks, as in every thing else, are very 
light for the season. 

The large mercantile house of De Rham & Moore, which 
stopped last spring, bas resumed payment. It is one of the 
oldest and most upright in the city. 

The great banking house of the Josephs bas made an ex- 
hibit of its affairs. They show debts to the tune of six 
millions and a half! and assets valued at seven millions, con- 
sisting of mercantile debts due them at New Orlcans, Natch- 
ez, and other citi.s, Bank and other good stocks, &c. &c. 
Contrary to the general impression, they owned but a small 
amount of real estate. I{ times should improve next year, 
they may yet pay a large dividend, though it is not believed 
that they will pay in full. Their expose was so satisfactory 
that they were clothed by their creditors with powers to set- 
tle their affairs, under the supervision of three inspectors. 

Flour is down to $8 per barrel. 





Fourth District. —Hon. John M' Lean, of Salem, Washing- 
ton Co. has been nominated for re-election to the Senate from 
this District. Mr. M'Lean has now been eight years a mem- 
ber of the Senate, having been elected in 1828 as an Adams 
and subsequently as a Jackson man. 

Sizth District.—Calvin H. Bryan, Esq. of Livingston Co. 
has been selected by the friends of the Administration as their 
candidate for Senator from this District. His election, we 
presume, is beyond dispute. 

Seventh District.—Join Maynard, Esq. of Seneca, is the 
Whig candidate for Senator in this District. The contest 
here will be close and spirited. 


John B. Skinner, of Genesee Co., has been selected as the 
Administration candidate for Senator in the Eighth District. 


Seventh District.—John D. Coe, Esq. of Romulus, Seneca 





GENERAL NEWS. 


be closely contested. 
Ulster.—The Whigs of this County have nominated S. E. | 
Elting for Sheriff, J. Ferguson for Clerk, Benj. R. Bevier and | 
James N. Mitchell for Assembly. 


Ontario.—The Whigs have nominated Myron H. Clarke 


than Buel and David Hudson for Assembly. 
Allegany.— Democratic nominations: Nathaniel Fitch, | 
go Bank.—Harmon Pumpelly bas been elected Presi- | 
dete’ of this institution, vice Gurdon Hewitt, resigned, and 
omg Hewitt, Cashier, vice A. S. Babcock, resigned. 
Schenectady.—Whig nominations: Silas H. Marsh, As- 
sembly ; Archibald Campbell, Clerk; Myndert M. R. Wim- 
ple, Sheriff. Administrationdo. Assembly, Samuel W. Jones; 
Clerk, Jonathan C. Burnham ; Sheriff, Jacob Carner. 





lain, Sheriff; Abel Chandler, Clerk; Dr. Farr, S. Ensign, jr. 
and Thomas Brown for Assembly. 

Monroe.—Thw Administration party have nominated Peter 
Hopkins of Pittsford for Sheriff, Henry R. Selden of Clark- 


O'Reilly for Assembly. 
“ The Newburgh Gazette,” Orange Co. has passed into 


Sandford Cobb, Esq., has been chosen City Chamberlain 
of Albany. 


‘Free Banking.'—We have repeatedly expressed our 
opinion that the business of banking, properly se called,— 





any person or persons who may choose to engage in it. 
law should only regulate the responsibility of the bankers to 
the community, and punish every act of dishonesty or fraud. 


of this country. This we are wholly opposed to surrender- 
ing to any and every ‘free’ operator on the currency, wko 
may fancy he has a genius or a taste for the business. We 
believe the consequence of so surrendering it will prove most 


an of eqpsie the ~ 

a view, by retaining entire legislative control over t 

of the tsk a a the best nd the 
present ing System, as interest a 

for Sheriff, Thomas Hall for Clerk, Henry W. Taylor, Jona- || soundest wisdom of the i 





the hands of J G. Wallace, late of the Ulster County Whig. | 


that this, the receiving of money on deposite, discounting || obviously contradictory and absurd. 
notes or loaning in any form, &c. &c., should be left free to || may do with their banking system is more than we care to 
The || conjecture ; but it is quite clear that the Bunker’s-hill resolu- 
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of the Seventh, in Convention at Auburn. This District will || none of the Bank Charters so forfeited ought to be continued, 
ee et aie 
| of the on such conditions 


Legislature, as may secure the 
of specie payments, the ual substity- 
lower denomination of Bank notes; and 
modification, substitution, or final 


community mey ultimately adopt.” 
We subscribe to all that these gentlemen have said in pre- 


judice of the existing system, than which one more vicious 
and worthless 


can hardly be imagined. Butif we may judge 


Sheriff; Wn. P. Angel, Clerk; Griffin and Patrick, Assembly. from heir proceedings at this mesting, they soem to be as far 


tertaining any correct ideas as to what 
to be done for its amendment. The allowing individ. 


uals to form societies for the issue of paper money at discre- 
tien lon poospeting conney tp every qaned pinsiples tye the 


pot be obviated 


consequences thence arising wil 
 cmeaiion this power to individuals—that is, by allowing 
every cobbler, ui 
Union, whe chooses to dub himself banker, to issue notes pay- 
able on demand ! 


Chenango Co.—Administration ticket: J. P. Chamber-|| 2° in existence would be to substitute the fire for the fry- 


, or chevalier dindustrie in the 
To substitute a system of this sort for that 
We hardly thought that it was possible to devise 


in 
a banking scheme better fitted to injure a nation than that 


which has been allowed to grow up in the United States; but 
we incline to think that if the gentlemen who attended the 
Bunker’s-hill meeting had their way, they would inflict a 
still greater curse on their country. A free trade in banking 


son for Clerk, Abisha Goodell, Philander Kane and Henry || is neither more nor less than a free trade in swindling. It is 


of quite as much importance to the public interests that notes 
in circulation should be of the exact value of the coins they 
profess to represent, as that the coins themselves should be 
of the standard weight and purity; and it is further essential 
that the quantity of such notes t should never exceed or 
fall short of the quantity of coins that would circulate in their 
stead were they withdrawn. But to suppose that either of 
these indispensable conditions to the issue of a safe paper 
currency can be realised so long as associations or individuals 
are allowed to supply it at pleasure, is to suppose what is 
What the Americans 


tionists are not destined to be its regenerators. It is of no 
use to say that the constitution of the United States will not 
admit of a single issue of paper, for that is really equivalent 


But the issue of paper to circulate as moncy is quite another || to saying that it will not admit of the advantageous issue of 
affair, though connected with mere banking by the practice || te*- 


No reasonable man can doubt that it were ten times 
more for the public interest that they should be entirely sup- 
pressed, than that they should continue to be supplied by 
comptnies or private parties. 





Post Office Imposition.—The Postmaster at New-Haven, 


disastrous. Our conviction is strengthened not only by the Conn., has refused to deliver our Swe subscriber with- 
experience of the past season, but by the testimony of those || °° tbe payment of a quarter’s postage in advance, although 
even more familiar with the sounder, because regulated form assured that our patron was merely a visiter in the place, and 


of free banking. A gentleman from Detroit assures us that 
the Free Banking Law of Michigan threatens to prove ex- 
wemely prejudicial to that young and thrifty State, unless 
repealed this winter, as it very probably will be. Free Banks 
are being created in such abundance and under such auspices, 
that a return of the old Continental days would seem not far 
distant, We give his statement as it reaches us,—believing 
not only its correctness, but that no currency can be so con- 
ducive to dangerous expansions, great fluctuations, ruinous 
bankruptcies, and fraudulent collusions for monopolizing pur- 
poses, as one created on the basis of Free Banking. 


The London Courier—a paper resolutely opposed to 
Banking in the current avceptation of the term—thus des- 
cants ona great Anti-Bank gathering on Bunker Hill last 
4th of July, at which Alexander Everett was chief speaker: 

The Times of to-day gives an account of a meeting held at 
Bunker’s Hill, Massachusetts, in which the existing banking 
institutions of America were severely condemned. The fol- 
lowing, among other resolutions, were agreed to, relative to 
the chartered or Joint-Stock Banking system: 


ductive of great evils. 

* That it furnishes unnatural and dangerous facilities to 
credit, and thus encourages wild speculation at the expense 
of sober industry.” 

“ The remedy for all these evils, as suggested by the as- 
sembly in question, is * the establishment of the freedom of 
banking, and the enlire separation of Bank and State.’ lt 
is admitted, however, that ‘it may not be expedient to at- 
tempt to effect this all at once, especially at a period of gen- 
eral presst ‘; that the safest method of reaching it is to sub- 
stitute specie, gradually and progressively, fur the lower de- 
nomination of bank-notes: that the Banks baving forfeited 








Co. has been nominated for Senator by the Demoerativ party 


their charters, by their determination not to pay their notes, 
are now entirely at the apse af tho Legions 


would return to his home in the South within three weeks. 


| The representation availed nothing: the P. M. declared that 


he must have a quarter in advance any how, or the paper 
must remain in the office. 

We have heard of several cases of this kind lately, and we are 
determined not to sul mit silently to the imposition. Our pa- 
trons are required to pay a quarter's postage in advance by no 
law of the land, but by a simple edict of Mr. Kendall. In some 
instances, where a subscriber does not choose to comply, his 
paper is withheld, and a notice sent us that it is no longer 
taken from the office. We then discontinue, although our 
patron may anxiously expect his paper. This is all wrong. 
We do not here quarrel with the general principle of exacting a 
quarter in advance, but with the abuse of it which is practiced 
when a man is obliged to pay for what it is known before- 
hand he is never to receive. Who can justify this? We 


| sometimes send half a dozen different exchange papers to a 
| friend; and by this rule he must pay a dolla: postage on 
them. Will not some one at New-Haven who can afford it, 
| demand a single paper and tender the postage, and, if .t is 

That it oceasions periodical fluctuations in the amonnt jj refused, bring an action for his paper! We are confident 
and value of the circulating medium, which are always pro-|| that the cxpress law of Congress must overbear the mere 


dictum of Amos Kendall.—But, we cannot believe that Mr. 
K. himself wou'd exact a quarter's postage, where he knew 
that the person paying it was to receive but two or three 
numbers. The Government, like most of us, is hard pushed 
for funds about these days; but it must not stoop to obtain 
them by such shabby swindling. 


Jacob Barker (the old fellow) is a candidate for Alderman 
inthe First Ward of New Orleans. The Commercial Herald 
(Loco-Foco) calls for his opinions on currency matters. It 
need not fear. Jacob is an advocate of Free Banking; he 





that © has tested its advantages—to himself. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








The Cotton Crop of the South is seriously injured by bad 
weather. There was a furious storm a month since, which 
devastated the coast of Georgia, Florida, &c., and the in- 


terior districts have suffered considerably from drought, par || tion 


ticularly Alabama. If it were an actual and ascertained fact 
that the crop of this year will fall thirty per cent. below that 
of last, we believe that the planters would realize more money 
from it than from an abundant harvest. 





Mr. Stone (Whig) is said to be elected to Congress from lines drawn arouad the head of Mr. Benton, ‘expunged’ 

Tennessee, in place of Col. Standefer, deceased. There | eotiase assess i, den., Sp. The Bank has been obliged to 
| procure a new plate. 

Hard on Printers.—The Editor of the Illinois Patriot com- 

| plains that hecannot get paper for his journal—the whole stock 

MINI ree |jof the article in that region having been used up for shin- 

| plasters. We have felt every other inconvenience from the 


were five or six Whig and two or three Van Buren candidates. 






W.D Stone, Whig,...........ecececcecceees 1488 
A R. Turk, ade eee eee 191 
T.N. Vandyke, “ 

Tho. Brown, TIT TTTT ttt eccccccces 1145 
Miles Vernon, (V. B.).. ° 
John Miller,  “ — savcoccccess ° 





Col. Rice, fence-man,...... +++ 
W. D. Stone is undoubtedly elected. 
Thanksgiving.—Governor Dunlap of Maine, has appointed 
Thursday the 30th of November, for the day of Annual 
Thanksging in this State. 

“The Livingston Register,” 3 new Whig paper, has 
made its appearance at Geneseo, Livingston Co. S. P. Al- 


en, Editor. 
John M. U. McNutt, Esq. a distinguished advocate and || 
politician of Eaton, Preble Co. Ohio, departed this life a few | 





days since. He was the Whig candidate for Congress in the | 
Butler District in 1834. | 

“ The Olean Times” (Whig) has just appeared : Dudley | 
C. Bryan, Editor. It is founded on the ruins of the Olean | 


Advocate. | 





‘ Lo, the Poor Indian !'—We eutreat public attention to | 
the following letter from Ex-Governor Lumpkin, of Georgia, | 
now officiating as the U. S. Indian Commissioner in the | 
Cherokee country. It is most notorious that this new Treaty, | 
which the Ex-Governor is prepared to execute ai the point 


-of the bayonet, was never made by the Cherokees or any boy | 


authorized to act for them, but by a small minority of bribed | 
and disaffected chiefs; that the natiou has uniformly dis | 


avowed and repudiated it ; and now the Governor boasts that | 


he has induced some thousands to enrol themselves for emi- | 


gration by holding out the alternative, submission to this in- | 


famous fraud or extermination—their signature or the bayonet. | 
And yet we are the people who are ready to plunge into a 
bloody war with the first power of Europe for our ‘ National 
Honor!’ How miserable a farce !—This letter is published 
by the admirers of his Ex-Excellency, with every mark of 
exultation ! 
New-Ecnota, September 13, 1837. 
Dear Sir—I am gratified to have it in my power to inform | 
your, that the prospect of immediate emigration among the | 
Cherokees is daily increasing. | 
For a week past I have been surrounded by Cherokees in | 
crowds, who have enrolled for immediate emigration, and we | 
are settling their affairs accordingly. | 
In the course of a month we expect to start several thou- 
sand for the far West. This success is attributable 


the efforts of those who have evinced a determination to have || tent, and is now perfectly safe. 


th Hae ene . 553 | readily to be had—but the means of paying for it are sadly 
deficient. certain death. The cholera has made fearful ravages in 
The Faith of the State.—The following is a notification | 





his distinguished friend had soiklle “ass af eng such expres- 
voo—and he bad never heard it applied to any one but him 


Mr. Clay admitted the disclaimer, and here the conversa- 





Small Spite.—The new State Bank of Missouri has issued 
bills with four heads on the nutes—those of Jackson, Benton, 
Van Buren, and Linn, (Benton's colleague.) The notes as 

}soon as issued came back disfigured and defaced by black 





present deplorable state of the currency but this. Paper is 





from the Comptroller of this State, of the purpose to pay off 
the interest of Erie Canal Stock due on the 2d instant, in 
ie and the ivalent of ie: 

neni OW Gompenctters Ofien, Albany, October 2, 1837. 
The holders of New York Canal Stock are notified that 


the irterest on said stock will be paid this day, at the Map- | 


hattan Company ia the city of New York, and at the State 
| Bank in the city of Albany, in specie. 

The stock issued for the construction of the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals, and payable un the Ist of July, 1837, and which 
is still outstanding, (about $460,000) will be redeemed on 
and after the 2d day of October, instant, on the the following 
"a by ai he bulder of stock of 1837, which may | 

.. iving tot stoc 837, which may be 
St a cent. stock of 1850, at par, bearing interest 
| from the Ist October, 1837, or 
9S. He rene oy te ae garage 


“surrende 105 in New York cit . 
$ ae. FLAGG, Comptroller. 








was summoned to attend a Council of War on African affairs, 
Another expedition against Constantine was resolved on, 
Portugal seems plunged into civil dissensions similar to those 
which are destroying Spain; while in the latter country there 
is no ground of hope for a restoration of tranquillity. Ma. 
drid, Barcelona, and other cities nominally loyal to the Queen, 
are the prey of deplorable popular and military disorders; 
and the old Ministry of Calatrava has been succeeded by one 
still more unpopular and inefficient under Espartero, whom 
we believe not only an imbecile but atraitor. This Ministry, 
it is said, cannot even command a majority in the Cortes, 
from which a great proportion of its members were selected. 
It is extremely odious in Madrid, where it appears Espartero 
dare not make his appearance. Don Carlos is threatening 
Saragossa. 

The plague is making dreadful ravages in Turkey and along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. It is the most malignant 
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| APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 





By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
| Edwin S. Cockle, Collector of the Customs, District of 
| Teche, Louisiana, vice Edmund V. Davis, resigned. 
| William 8. Bower, Collector of the Customs, District of 
| Bridgetown, New Jersey, vice Danie] Garrison, resigned. 
Joseph Ramsey, Collector of the Customs, District of Ply- 
mouth, N. C. vice Levi Fagan, resigned. 

Elias H. Heines, Collector of the Customs, District of San- 
| dasky, Ohio, vice Wm. H. Hunter, resigned. 
| James E.S. Duffy, Surveyor of the Revenue, port of Swans- 
, borough, North Carolina, vice James Wade, resigned. 
| Wilha.n M. Jones, Surveyor uf the Revenue, port of South 
Quay, Va. vice Wm. 1). Hughes, resigned. 

David M. Sheffield, Surveyor of the Revenue, port of St. 
| Marks, Florida, vice Ambrose Crane, resigned. 
| Samuel C. Wette, Collector of the Customs, District of 
Folly Landing, Virginia, vice William Gillit, deceased. 
EEE 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival on Thursday of the packet ship England, 
, Capt. White, we have London dates to Sept. Ist, Liverpool 
| to the 2d, and Havre to Aug. 28th, inclusive. 
| The commercial news continues to be favorable. The 


ed Bank of England has increased her specie to the desired ex- 


Money is remarkably plen- 


this Treaty executed at all hazards.—Peaceably if possible— || tiful, and may be hed on undoubted security at less than 4 per 


but forcibly if absolutely necessary. To preserve the peace || cent. The Post Notes of the U.S. Bank, payable next April, | tunnel could be cleared of water and the loose soil that bed 
of this country and ensure the execution of the Treaty—we 
' 


one be prepared for war. 
great haste. your ubedient 
A. Cuase, Esq., pg — 





Mr. Webster's Baltimore Speech.—On Wednesday of this 
week, befpre taking the final vote on the Sub-Treasury Bill, 
in Senate, Mr. Clay, of Alabama, addressed the Senate at large 
in favor of the bill, and against the U. 8S. Bank. 

He referred, in the course of his speech, to a remark of a 
distinguished «dvocate of the Bank of the United States, 
‘ that there were no Sabbaths in revolutionary times.’ 

When he had finsished, Mr. Webster expressed his thanks 
to the Senator from Alabama for giving him an opportunity 
to notice an infamous slander, which had been some time in 
circulation. 

_He 0 atone he had never uttered any such sen- 
timent as that ascri to him, and that the } 
false, slanderous and calumnious. at ae 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, explained that he had made no al- 
lusion to Mr. Webster, but to another gentleman, (Mr. Bin 


ney. 
Iie. Webster then, in the strongest manner, denied that 


|| are selling at 97 a 98, which is less than 4 per cent. interest. 


WILSON LUMPKIN. | Cotton is firm every where, and even a shade higher than | 


hitherto at Liverpool, where the transactions have been very 
|| large, and the improvement most manifest, especially in the 
| boteer descriptions of American. Tiade is also improving, 


| and the manufactories are generally in full operation. Rice | 


I ana Whalebone have also improved; while Ashes have de- 
clined. Wool is also higher, owing to the revival of the man- 
|| ufacturing interest. The Money Market is of course stable, 
|| and stocks of all descriptions high. The whole complexion 
|, of these advices leads us to hope for still further though mod- 
jowate improvement in Cotton. This must be welcome news 
)to the Southern planters, whose crop ix just beginning to 
| come to market—as, indeed, for the whole country. 

The political news is not important. The King and Queen 


| Englend. The Whig Ministry will maintain themselves in 
power. The King of France is reviewing a great assem- 
blage of troops at Compeigne, whence the Duke of Orleans 





| of the Belgians are now on a visit to their niece the Queen of 


form of that disease—an attack being almost equivalent to aa 
a 
aathe, Ba Gia : paper cl 
Italy, and though subsiding in Sicily, it is increasing in other paymen 
sections. ing to 
From the Journal Commerce. assure t 
The Bank of England has now in its vaults £5,754,000 of Theo 
‘bullion. Circulation, £18,462,000. Deposites, £11,005, Bleck 1 
, 000. nga 
A change had taken place in the Spanish Ministry ; brooght Bie 
about by events amounting nearly to a revolution. ent 8 
The Carlists had evacuated Segovia, twelve leagues from atone: 
Madrid, taking off with them more than 10,000,000 reals, of H. Le 
which they obtained 7 ion there. Agent fi 
| The Portuguese insurrection under Gen. Saldanho,"in fe- that Sta 
| vor of Don Pedro's charter, « red to be making progress, — 
the issue was unknown at 2 ed sh ps accounts. mais 
The French iations wi Arab Chief Achmet Bay, , 
jin Africa, had failed ; and in er thereof, the Freeh en 
expedition against Constantine, talked of some months ago, Stone's 
| was soon to sail from Toulon. “ gilencs 
The Cholera iled tv some extent both at Marseilles —- 
and Berlin. At Naples, Malto, and Palermo, it had ver “The 
, much abated ; but was raging in the interior of Sicily. The “Th 
| whole number of cases at Naples was 21,466; deaths, 13,- regre 
“The t 


, 573. At Palermo, out of 180,000 inhabitants, 27,000 died 
|) 25 days, and 1780 in one day. — 


'| Mr. Dallas, the Ambassador from the United Stotes of The 
America to the Court of Russia, bad an audience of the Er- 











it avor 

| Nicholas on the 6th of August, at which he delivered that it 
|| bis letters of credence. His exceliency was afterwaids pre- its met 
|| sented to the Empress, who received Mrs. Dallas and ber duepell 
daughters. pages 
Hl From the Express. : the lit 
|| The London Times (Conservative) admits that the Whigs “TI 
have a majority of 23 in the House of Commons, which is net val te 
bers of a majority in a body so large.—The Conservatives, graph 
| it is probable, will make an attempt to elect Sugden w | Scene 
|| Speaker. these | 
A letter from Mr. Waghorn, at Cairo, gives the strongest | meen 

assurances of the great benefits to be derived from the im 7 and. 
proved plan of communicating with Indio. Letters whict aoe 
|| left Falmouth on the 3d of July bad been despatched from he 
|| Suez, for India, on the 22d, a degree of expedition never be- Th 
| fore equalled or even thought possible. ome 
| Another breach bas taking place in the Thames Tunnel, faith 
land the “ great bore” was filled with water in a few hour. right 
'| The aperture was small, however, and the tunnel filled +o my 
| slowly that the workmen had abundant time to escepe. In- oe 
|| mediate measures were taken for stopping the leak, by sirh- oe 
|| ing bags of clay, and on the 30th August the water had bees ae 
| sv far pumped out that the tunnel could be entered a distance thie : 
of sixty feet. The work was to be 1esumed as soon as the nett 
run in. pos 
A lighter laden with gunpowder blew up in the Thames o ye 
|) the 24th August, near Woolwich, by which a Mahese brg, ar 
alongside, was torn to pieces, and some lives were lost. oe 

|| Tne meeting of Parliament was expected to take place the 

|| second week in November. a 
| New Custom House.—We understand thet negotiations for A 
|| site for the new Custom House have been completed—e lot with 
|| of land having been purchased of the Long wherf, and Cer or p 
|| tral wharf ions, measuring 75 by 140 feet, with pre cour 
jections 10 feet by 80. The price to be paid is $180,000. ty 
‘| Great improvements are said to be in progress by the city a » 4 
i thorities, in connection with the above undertaking. lee 
i [ Boston Traveller. éav 
— 

Damages against a Bad Road.—I\n the Supreme Cour . 
held at Springfield, Mass. last week. Mr. A. Hannum recov cur 
ered $2,400 damages against the town of Belchertown, for i tor 
juries to his wife and infant, occasioned by the upsetting of 8 Tre 
eo through a defect in one of the town roads. The wile sho 
has Owe leg Sdemehend badly broken, and she was — i 
m Pr . supposed) rendered a cri "t | 

life. The child was but oe uA - - 
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j NEW-YORK. 


LF Our patrons and the public are earnestly requested to observe— 

1. That the price of The New-Yeorker, for reasons of 
overruling force, fully set forth in our paper of week before last, 
has been raised te Three Dellars per annum for 
the Felie and Feur Dellars for the Quarte edition 
—said increase to take effect from the 23d inst.—but 

2. All subscribers who have paid in advance will be supplied for 
the full term of their payment at the former prices. 

3. All eur subscribers wheese payments are pot new 
iu advance are authorized and carnestly invited te 
make payment at the former lew prices as far in 
ndvance as they may cheese at any time 
te the 1st ef Nevember ensuing. 

4. All persons met.new subscribers are carnestly 
invited te beceme suck at the fermer lew prices by 
voluntary subscription at any time prier te the 
15th ef October. Where payment is not made in advance, 
however, they will be charged the enbasced prices. 

We trust this is sufficiently explicit, that it willbe understood 
and heeded by all our present patrons af least. Those who wish the 
paper cheap will embrace the opportunity. Those who delay their 
payments beyond the Ist of November, we shall understand es choos- 
ing to award us @ more generous recompense for our labor. We can 
assure them that it is needed—may we not say carned ? 

Those who discontinue must pay all arrearages or appear in our 
Black List. 

* Editors with whom we exchange are earnestly requested to no- 
tice the change in our terms, and the fact that new subscriptions will 
be taken for a short time longer at our former rates. 











H. Lae, Esq. of Burnt Corn, Alabama, has consented to act a2 ovr 
Agent for the Couaties of Conecuh, Monroe, Wilcox and Lowndes, ia 
that State, Our subscribers therein who are in arrears are urgeatly 
requested to make payment to him if they cannot make it convenient 
to remit directly to us. 


Errata.—Ia the folio edition of our last number, second column ia- 
side, second line from top, “ approving every feature of the ad 
was misprinted “ ing every feature,” &c. tn the notice of 
Stone's on etism, seventh line, “ science’ was printed 
“ glence,” making noasense. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ The Clouds of Evening,” “ The Autumn Blast,” “ Lines,” (Omega) 
“There are moments,” &e. are severally declined—the last with 
regret. The author will improve, 

“The moraing blushes” —~lecliued. 

















The American Monthly for October is admirable. We feared when 
it avowed a determination to embark on the stormy sea of politics, 
that it would be devoted to them far too considerably for the taste of 
its merely pleasure-seeking readers. That apprebeasion is happily 
dispelled by the appearaace of this number, of which scarcely a dozen 
pages are devoted to political discussion. But we will speak Grst of 
the literary papers. 

“ The Innocent Avenger,” (first article) is a tale of deep and natu- 
ral interest. “Sketches of Parie—the Children’s Theatres,” is 
graphic in its descriptions and judicious ia its refl “ English 
Scenery, by Grenville Mellen,” is better verse than is eften writtes ia 
these prosaic times, “Old Houses,” is the title of a middling article 
from materials which might have been wrought into a much better 
one. “The Premier's Story,” (concluded from the last number) is 
the transtation of a capital French story, of which the sprightliness 
and ease are excellently preserved. 

The political paper of this number treats of “ Bank Evile and their 
Remedy.” We doubt whether any intelligent man, of any party or 
faith, can read it without saying in bis heart ‘ This is more than half 
right.’ We think it is more than three-fourths so. The writer ar- 
gues forcibly against the plan of supplying a National Currency of 
the promises of local corporations, He denies the necessity of a Na- 
tional Bank if Congress will only organize a competent Boa d of Car- 
rency and issue some fifty miilions of Treasury notes We ask for 
this project a dispassionate consideration. This is the day of exper- 
iments; and those who opposed the commencement of them ought not 
for that reason to oppose any real reforms which there is a present 
opportunity of achieving. There is nothing of prosperity and confi- 
dence to lose—there may be something of stability to gain, by further 
trial. Many aman may have sorious objoctions to the tearing down 
of his house, who would not, were it torn down, rebuild in exactly the 
same manner. But let us hear the writer on ‘ Bank Evils and their 
Remedy :’ 

As to furnishing a currency for the nation, the stamping paper 
with value as money is a prerogative with which ne bank, public 
or private, ought to be entrusted, “ * * * To supply this 
country with a paper currency is the positive duty of - 
eral government; the want of one can only ae propery capeie’ 
by the authority and on the responsibility of the nation ; and if 
& profit can be nade by issaing paper instead of gold, the nation 
is entitled to it. Congress ought to determine what amount may 
advantageously be issued, and to substitate a Board of Currency, 
unconnected with trade, charged with the creation and care of 
it. This board should have branches at all points where such a 
currency ought to be redeemed, and their duty should be simp! 
to receive specie, or notes of specie paying banks, and to furnis 
Treasury notes in exchange for them. The bank notes they 
should forthwith present for pees the specie should remain 

hich might be 


to meet the Treasury notes w presented to them, 
for red malian qond endl had demonstrated 


that a certain amount at a certain place would suffice for this 
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poses of the revenue. mau or ouadiy Heo william af dalle 
probably would remain pe in ; the interest 
of this would pay the expenses of the Boards of Revenue ; and 
the existence of such a cu made so accessible, would fur- 
a the moch desired check on the local banks. For 
pays specie can never inflate its circulation much 


ing off its bills t> a distance 
that the undue expansion is effected. But if ev 


to 
them first to the banks for specie, and 
Lee he There is a certain odium, unjust and silly 
——. real, which always attaches to drawing specie out 
offs ; the individaal shuns this, but the Currency Board 
need not, and could not. Again, the Treasury notes ought to be 
smal] enough to meet the small note circulation actually existing 
in the States. 1t may be desirable wo have no bank notes under 
twenty dollars; but while ones and twos exist, the Treasury 
SN es Oe 
small sums to exchange them. If small notes are decided to be 
injurious, then let them be abolished if pussible ; but if they can- 
not be abolished, then let Government do the next best thing, 
which is tn furnish a remedy against the worst evil—their stray- 


ing to a distance. 


“* Putnam’s School Books." —We have examined with attention and 
satisfaction a series of School Reading Books prepared by Samuel 
Putnam, Associate Principal of English and Classical Hall, Brooklyn, 
which we do not hesitate to pronounce in some respects superior to 
any works of the kind we ever met with. The peculiar feature of 
these books is the pronouncing and defining on the right hand pages 
of the two known as the ‘Analytical Reader,’ and the ‘ Sequel to the 
Analytical Reader,’ of all the more important words contained in the 
reading lessons which are printed on the left hand pages only, and 
coatinued from one to another. The pupil has thus directly beneath 
his eye a full explanation of every difficulty and answer to every in- 
quiry which may arise in his mind whiie studying and reading ; by 
which he is enabled to read not only correctly but with understand- 
ing, and to improve in every department of « primary education at 
the same moment. We do not hesitate to affirm that the progress of 
children will be twice as rapid with this as it would be with the old 
English Reader, and other books of that stamp. ta the ‘Sequel,’ 
questions are printed on the right-hand pages, interspersed with de- 
Gaitions, which cannot fail to ensurc improvement in thinking as 
well as in reading and understanding. Of the two remaining works, 
one is “ The Reader and Speaker"—very well selected—and the oth- 
er the “Introduction to the Aualytical Reader,” for beginners. We 
earnestly recommend ali these works, but especially the “ Analytical 
Reader,” to the of hers, p and school co mmit- 
toes. (New-York: French & Adiard.) 


“ Confessions of a French Cutholic Pricst.”—Joha 8. Taylor has just 
published “Confessions of a French Catholic Priest; to which are 
added Warnings to the Pople of the United States, by the same au- 
thor. Edited by Samuel F. B. Morse, Professor, &c. in the Univer- 
sity of the city of New-York.” The reader will understand by this 
time that the work is of the Maria Monk order. We say this with 
no int lo h its credibility, but merely to indicate its ge- 
neral char r. The revelations with regard to the actaal and genc- 
ral violation of their vows of celibacy by the Catholic clergy may be 
true or untrue for aught we know; but the reasoning from the nata- 
ral influences of the prohibition of matrimony upon human nature 
seems to us not without force. We doubt, however, the propriety 
of encouraging the general perusal of works like this. Popery is so 
palpably opposed to the geuius of our institutions and people that 
there can be no imminent danger of its gaining an ascendancy ; and 
we question the policy of opposing it by the publication of statements 
which, if they do not corrupt, will be very apt to disgust. 


“ Report of the C 2 of the Almshouse, Bridewell, and Peni- 
tentiary.” ~This document ought to be generally read. There is no 
doubt that the condition of the poor who are dependent upoa public 
charity for support does not sufficiently attract attention. With pro- 
per exertions to afford employ meut to all, there would be fewer pau- 
pers; with judicious management and kind treatment the unfortu- 
pate might be readered comfortable aad a vory light tax, if any tax 
at all, upon the public. The Report developes great abuses hereto- 
fore practised in the conduct of the Almshouse. This is not surpri- 
sing; and wo apprehend the only way to avoid such in future will be 
to excite a geucral interest in the subject, which will never permit 
abuses or gross neglect of duty to pass unaoticed or unpunished.— 
We hope this Report will be widely circulated; and that next year 
aCommittee of political opp its to the C issi s will inves- 
tigate the premises and make their Report. Whoever is open- 
mouthed in professions of regard for the welfare of the poor, and 
then careless of their individual sufferings when reduced below poli- 
tical influence, should be d and rebuked. 


The Knickerbocker for October has twenty-two original papers be- 
side aa unusually large number of editorial criticisms and notices. 
Of these the Reviews are a shade too good-natured. The Editor at- 
tempts to say civil things of ‘ The Scourge of the Ocean,’ and Moni- 
kin Cooper's ‘ England,’ but it wou't do, and his praise is after all 


























more fatal than censure. ‘Bianca Visconti’ is reviewed in the proper 


spirit, and evidently from the heart of one who has felt the extreme 
beauty of its poetic fancies and the rare merit of its delicate humor. 
There has a grammatical war been commenced by two belligerents 
1 this department of the Magazine, which we would most respectfully 
counsel the Editor to eschew in future. 

The contributed articles are generally good. Our favorite is that 
entitled ‘ Readom Recollections from Rough Notes of a Visit to Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzerland, and Germany,’ from which we 
have quoted sume notes on Switzerland under another titie. ‘Amer- 
ican Antiquities, No. ILI,’ is an interesting paper, though the author 
evidently labors to edvance the infidel theory of a Pre-Adamite origia 
of the human race, We shal) publish it, notwithstanding, pointing 
out its errors if there appear to be any necessity. ‘ Slavery in the 
United States, by ar American,’ is a paper of correct and conciliatory 
though not very enlarged views. Declaimers of the O'Connell school, 
who fancy a slave-holder ez officio an imp of darkness, would do well 
to read it. The poetry of this number is not equal to that of many of 
its predecessors, save im variety and abundance. 

“ A Voice of Warning, $c.”—We have been favored with an early 
copy of au 18mo. volume of 216 pages, entitled “ A Voice of Warning 
and Instruction to all People ; containing a Declaration of the Faith 
and Doctrine of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, commonly call- 
ed Mormons; by P. P. Pratt, Minister of the Gospel.” Not having 
time this week to fulfil our promise to the author of reading some 
portion of his work, we have quoted his title entire, and shall perform 
as agreed at our earliest leisure. The author did not seem able to 
inform us on two points on which we asked for light, viz. when the 
“KIRTLAND anti-BANKing iation” will red its notes, 
and—but never mind the other. We are not ia the vein now to be- 
come an easy convert to any thing. Having swallowed Animal Mag- 
netism only last week, we want time to digest that before bolting 
Mormonism. (W. Sandford, 29 Ann-st) 

New Music—Mr. R. Stevenson has just published “ Polyhymaia; 
a Collection of Melodies for the Piano Forte, from celebrated Euro- 
pean Masters; with original Poetry. The pieces are—“ Father, 
whose Eternal Throne,” “ Rest calm, my Child,” and “I think of 
thee.” Theairs are German—simple, beautiful, and seem calculated 
to prove highly popalar. - al 

Dr. Graham, the distinguished Lecturer on the Science of Human 
Life, is expected to deliver a Course of Lectures in this city, commen- 
cing on or about the 24th inst. With the subject and Dr. G.’s original 
and forcible mauner of treating it, great nuinbers of our citizens are 
already familiar, and the rest should be. We hope a large auditory 
will throughout find an attendance upon these Lectures at once inte- 
resting and profitable. 

7 Tickete—$1 only for the Course—may be had at the Office of 
this paper. 


5D The Great Fair of the American Institute will open on Monday 
the 16cb instant, at Niblo's Garden. It is believed that the display of 
products of American enterprise, skill, ingenuity, and industry, will 
exceed any thing hitherto witnessed. A great number of the Mem- 
bers of Congress are expected to be present at the Fair, and an Ad- 
dress from Joha Quincy Adams isexpected. Those of our country 
friends who make a fiying visit to New-York occasionally to see how 
the world wags wil! not soon find a more interesting season. 














Sufferings of New-York.—The whole amount of Real 
Estate in our City, was valued by the City Assessors last 
year at $233,742,303 ; this year, at $146,450,100 ; a decrease 
in one year of $37,298,194. As the assessed value is usually 
less than two thirds of the actual, the fall of Real Estate alone 
in this city must exceed $50,000,000. 

Archibald Beaty, formerly a Whitehall boatman, was 
picked up from the side-walk of South-street, about 9 o'clock 
on Monday evening, being in aneplieptic fit, occasioned by in- 
temperance. He was taken to the watch-house, and in the 
morning be was fuund dead. Much blame is attached to 
those in churgo of the watch-house fur the carelessness with 
which unfortunate beings are tumbled into its dens and left to 
live or die as may happen. 


Canal olls.—The receipts of tolls upon the New-York 


State Canals for the year ending Sept. 30, fall $217,336 99 
below those of the preceeding year. 





The Whigs of Maine had a tremendous jubilee at Port- 
land last Wednesday week, in honor of the result of the re- 
cent election. Lots of powder was used or. the occasion, and 
some good toasts were volunteered, but the songs were rather 
abundant than excellent. We regret to add that one young 
man was killed by the premature discharge of a cannon, al- 
though great precautions had been taken to avoid such a 





Mr. James L. Reed, teller in the Erie Bank, Pa. com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat on Saturday morning last. 
The act was committe! in the Bank during business hours, 
and in a room adjvining that in which the cashier and others 





were transacting business. Mr. Reed had been married but 
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terrence 

afew weeks. We learn from the Observer that he had been 
unfortunate ir business hitherto, bat his circumstances had ot 
late much improved, and could not have drivea him to this 
act of desperation. He has long been afficted with ill health, 
and of late has seemed overpowered with melancholy. 








Riot and loss of Life at Niagara, U. C.—A riot result 
ing in the immediate death of two persons, negroes, and the 
wounding, one supposed mortally, of three others, occurred 
at Nisgara, on Saturday morning last. The circumstances 
leading to this untoward result are briefly these. Some time 
since a slave from Kentucky stole his master’s horse, and 
made his way into Canada. 

A statement of the facts was submitted to the Canadian 
authorities from the Governor of Kentucky, when the man 
was arrested and carried befure the proper judicial officers 
at Ni by whom, after a due investigation, he was ad- 
j a felon, and committed to prison to await a requisition 
from the proper authorities of Kentucky. The blacks, how- 
ever, assembled at Niagara, to the number of at least fuur 
hundred, determined to resist bis pais Mas away. 

The proper order for his removal having been received, 
however, the sheriff of the district resolved on Saturday to 
deliver him, according to law, to the persons authorised to 
receive him on the American side, although having but a 
smal! guard to protect him, a requisition for troops from Tor- 
onto not having been complied with. 

As he had, however, deceived the negroes, by reading cer- 
tain papers, which stated that the man should not be given 
up, until farther investigation had been had—which induced 
them to disperse, with the exception of a guard of about forty 
left to keep an eye upon his movements—he imagined the 
delivery could be effected without opposition. 

In this he was mistaken, however, as the remaining negroes 
immediately attacked bis party, and rescued the man; after 
which he ordered his posse to fire on them, which resulted, 
as stated above, in the death and wounding of five persons, 
but the felon escaped. 

An inquest, we understand, was to have been held on Satur- 
day on the dead bodies, but what the verdict was, we have 
not learned. Mach excitement existed, and great trouble and 
disturbance, it was anticipated, would grow out of this circum- 
stance. [ Buffalo Journal. 


Important Discovery in Animal Magnetism.—A scientific 
eer who has devoted munch time to this subject, and 
several months entertained the opinion that Animal Mag- 
netism is a fluid, subject to laws similar to those which gov- 
ern electricity, galvanism, &c., has, after a series of experi- 
ments, arrived at results which promise to give an entire new 
complexion to science. He has not only satisfactorily ascer- 
tained the truth of his opinions, but has constructed an ap- 
paratus by which the fluid can be transported to any place 
without losing its virtue, and administered without the 
presence or knowledge of the magnetiser. The fluid, thus 
conveyed, prod all the phe of animal magnetism, 
when produced by manipulations, and an instance has come 
to our personal knowledge in which it has been sufficienly 
used in inducing a state of complete somnambulism. We have 
seen the apparatus, but are not sufficiently versed in science 
to give a ription of it. [Providence Journal. 











Wisconsin.—The Burlington (Wisconsin) Gazette, in no- 
ticing the complaints of hard times in the Atlantic cities, 
thinks the necessitous cannot do better than to emigrate to 
the West. That journal indulges in the following strain: 

“Come, ye poor and famished. to Wisconsin. Here we 
have a plenty and to spare. None need, none can suffer for 
the necessaries of hfe. Thank Providence we have enough 
and to spae, to eat and to drink, and withal to he clothed. 
This is the place for the poor—plenty of every necessary of 
life, and to do, and high wages. It is strange that the poor 
and laboring classes will, in despite of all entreaty—in des- 
pite of common sense and prudence, dole out a miserable, 
starving existence in old, barren, bleak, worn-out States, and 
in large cities and towns, when could here with less han 
half the ordinary exertions, make a comfortable livelihood— 
and with ordinary prudence and industry make themselves 
and their families, in a few years, perfectly independent.— 
But how are they to get here! Easy enouglr. ork their 
way. A little will carry them to the Ohio, and thence they 
will readily be taken for their serviccs on almost any steam- 
boatand if they should not, deck passage is always low.” 





Shocking Murder—We learn by a gentleman who came 
cone in the stage from Hancock, Delaware Co. that 
n Cole, a former of that place, was shot on Sunday, the 
24th ult. by his brother-in-law, Benjamin Adams. The cir- 
cumstances as related, are as follows:—The son of Mr. 
Adams, in the course of 1 ramble in the woods, discovered a 
bee-tree near Mr. Cole's dwelling, and sold the bees to the 
the latter. His father thinking the compensation received 
not sufficient, with gun in hand proceeded to the house of 
Cole, and after exchanging some ‘angry words, was turned 
out of doors, exclaiming as he :etired, that if Cole came out 
he would shoot him. Cole, not imagining that he would dare 
j ut his threat in execution, immediately stepped out and was 





of the piece towards him in a menacing attitude, if he 
advanced another step he would fire. Cole did so, and 
received the contents in his head behind the ear, and fel) 
dead on the Adams has been apprehended, and is now 
in prison awaiting his trial. Both were men of families. 
(Catskill Recorder. 


Emigration to Texas.—According to a in the 
Memphis ( Tennessee, ) Enquirer, emigration to Texas is going 
forward on a large scale. The editor says:—“ There is scarce 
elbow-room left in our streets and highways leading into town, 
on account of the constant pouring in of horses and wagons, 


and the heher-skelter melee of emigrating a 
Several hundred families must have crossed the 3 ississippi 
at this point on their way to the promised land within the 
last six weeks; and the rush is still onward. We almost fear 
for the population of East Tennessee; for not a wagon pas- 
ses but some dozen chiels belonging to it poke their flaxen 
heads through the holes of the canvass.” 


The Commercial Bank of Midland District, U. C. has 
suspended specis payment, in qeeeenes of heavy demands 
feewm the United States. So says a Montreal paper. 

New On eans, (Office of the Picayune,) Sept. 25. 

Health of the City.—Iitis with pleasure that we contirm 
our statement of the last few days that the sickness is de- 
creasing. It is the opinion of several physicians with whom 
we have conversed that there cannot be much more fever here 
this season. 

The Fever.—During no former year bas New Orleans been 

nore generally sickly than during pe present summer. There 
18 scarcely one unacclimated person who has escaped an at- 
tack ; and a large number of those who have resided here for 
ere or four years past, have not only been attacked but 





By the ship Cherokee, arrived yesterday, from Boston, fifty- 
three passengers were brought out. 


Mr. Rhett, of South Carolina.—As some of our readers 
may be in the same predicament we were in, but lately our- 
selves, ta account for the name of the Hon. R. B. Rhett, 
among the list of members of Congress of South Carolina, 
we will state for their information, that it is the pre-ent cog- 
nomen of the gentlemen hitherto well known as Robert Barn- 
well Smith, Esq. We learn moerover, that the name of Rhett 
has been assumed by Mr. Smith, with permission of the 
Cgurt of Equity, for the pu of reviving an ancient and 
honorable name which had become extinct, and of inheriting 
a legacy, to the possession of which the assumption of the 
name was made obligatory. [Columbia Telescope. 


Mr Greeley again.—The Woodstock Times of the 29th 
states that the above-named person passed through that vil- 
lage on the previous afternoon, in the custody of Capt Ma- 
claughlan, on his way to Fredericton. We learn that Amer 
ican troops have been marched from Houlton to Madawaska, 


to the same vicinity, from Fredrickton. Yesterday morning 
part of three companies, forming a detachment of about 100 


Egerton, left here ina steamer for Fredeicton. 


Canals in the United States.—A Buffalo paper gives the 
aggregate of 3000 miles: 678 of which are in New-York, 
847 in Pennsylvania, 561 in Ohio, 360 in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, 100 Louisiana, 100 in New Jersey, and 100 in 
South Carolina, &c. 


Counterfeits Caught. —George Fredericks and Peter Per- 
ry, were arrested at Albany, by officers Hancock and Maddix, 
charged with passing counterfeit money. There was hke- 
wise found in their possession about 3 or 4 hundred dollars 
of the same money. They were $2 and $5 bills of the Pater- 
son Bank, New Jersey; the $2 hills are dated July 7, 1837, 
letter A. Brown King, Cashier, and T. W. T. Bickwell, 
President. The $5’s are dated July 10, 1837, letter A, Cash- 
ier and President same as above. The engraving is excel- 
lent. but the filling up is ver ybad, and could ensily be detect- 
ed. The prisoners are from New York. On their exami- 
nation, by advice of their counsel, Calvin Pepper, Esq., t 
declined answering any questions. They were fully commited. 





Princeton College.—The Annual Commencement was held 
on Wednesday last. On the evening previous an sddress 
was delivered before the Literary Societies of the institution 
by the Hon Samuel L. Southard. The exercises of the 
duating class ace favorably spoken of. Number of 
tes, 55. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. 
Samuel B. Wilson, of Fredericksburg. Va. and on the Rev. 
Peter Bullions, of Albany, N.Y. The honorary 
A. M. on———~Barlett, Professor of Nat. Philosophy, West 
Point. Dennis H. Nathan, Professor of Civil and Military 
Engineering, do. Albert E. Church, Professor of Mathema- 
tics, do. Abraham L. Hubener, of Bethlehem, P- and Mor- 
gan J. Rhees, of Trenton. N. J. 


The Psychodynamiat is the hard name of a work on Ani- 
mal Magnetism, to be published twice a month, by Monsiew 
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approaching Adams, when the latter told him, pointing the 
muzzle 


men of the same regiment, under the command of Captain | 


ae From the American Monthly for October, 

COOPER'S NEW WORK. 
Europe—Engiand 

Gleanings in Sey See 2 vols, Phils. 
Tus ie Mr. 's latest perpetration. How comfon, 

ing is jon that every body is not obliged to read i! 

If there were pe ee 

critics, to read every new 4 bg 

soon hear of petitions in Congress for injunctions upon 

authors, and the first name mentioned would be that of James 


Fenimere Cooper. Th from the little notice whi 
Rios Besa tahooa of thiege'Yehomndl by Gx‘ fvesh: that velo 
faligT recess themselves with a respite. To faith. 


fully peruse such aires a 
long-suffering than even that titich abused aoe tee 
ers, can be required to endure. We can imagine a no more 


severe penance for our sins than we have just im upon 
ourselves in a cu examination of this ry of an ego. 
tist’s woes. It would have remained undistarbed for us, if 
we had not observed that some of the English Magazines had 
deemed it worthy of considerable remark and animadversion, 
We beg leave to assure our friends ‘across the big waters,’ 
that no value whatever 1s attached to Mr. Cooper's opini 
in this country. His obtrusive egotism bas rendered om a 
unacceptable to his own countrymen as to Englishmen or 
Frenchmen, or the men of any nation upon which he has con- 
ferred the i anh sonamapaehi honor of bis av- 
gust presence. So long as‘ The Author of the Spy’ remained 
abroad, and the publishers of his novels regaled the American 
ublic with accounts of the great favor with which ‘ The 
ravo,’ ‘ The Heidenmauer,’ and the ‘ The Headsman’ were 
received in Great Britain, and of the number cf languages 
into which they were translated in continental Europe, be 
walked before our imagination like a genius in the Arabian 
Nights, enveloped in a rose-colored vapor. But no sooner 
had he set foot upon our shores than the illusion vanished, 
and people contemplated a man beset with all the infirmities 
of less honored mortals, and distinguished by abilities which, 
when no longer measured by an ideal standard, ay to 
loom very little higher than those of untravel author, 
whose height did not exceed five feet ten in boots. The high 
horse he rude and the stilts he walked upon were too percep- 
tible to keep up the delusion of his altitude for a single day. 
The a. te of many things in his romances, however, 
prevented people from laughing at him; but after the publi- 
cation of bis ridiculous ‘ Letter to his Countrymen,’ good 
breeding could gu no further, and the nation burst into an ob 
streperous guffaw. Since then people have been laughing at 
him in and out of their sleeves as their humor p 
When the Monikins ess every body, as Solomon 
expresses it, ‘ snickered right out ;’ and now, when‘ England, 
ly an American,’ is presented to us, we do not even conde- 
scend to laugh, but confine ourselves to the expressive com- 
ment of a single word—* Poh !" 


In the August number of Fraser’s Magazine, Mr. — 
t 


and that a detachment of the 43d regiment has been ordered || "*t ‘fare up’ is * used _—_ effectually. Had be the 


sensitiveness, he would be thrown into an ague-fit and shiver 
periodically for the rest of his life. The sooner he goes into 
a course of ‘ Port wine and bark’ the better for his constitw- 
|tion. The sands of his hour-glass, as an author, ere almost 


bottom. But we forget Mr. Cooper's egotism. The smallest 
puff from the windiest cockney editor would make all right: 
once more invert the glass, and, in his own view at least, set 
the sands to running again as brilliantly as ever. 

Our readers will ubserve that the title of these volumes is 
very like that of Mr. Slidell’s ‘ American in England.’ * Eng- 
land by an American’ becomes the mouth as well, and will 
create an error which will operate much to Mr, Slidell's dir 
advantage. It will cause the latter to he purchased some 
times by mistake for the former; though there is not the least 
danger that the reverse willever happen. No two works cao 
be more totally dissimilar, and we trust that the public will 
not suffer itself to be imposed upon by the similarity of the 
titles. A proper distinction will be kept up by taking pains 
to recollect that the running title of Mr. Cooper's abortion is 
‘Gleanings in Europe.’ It seems a pity that a man with oll 
his five senses in exercise could not have lived in Europe for 
a acries of years without bringing away something richer than 
‘ gleanings;’ and an emotion stronger than pity, though akin 
to it, is excited wher we come to know that those ‘gleanings 
are often no better than stubble. 

We shall not now proceed (to use bis own language) to ‘cut 
* Mr. Cooper's book ‘as one would carve a pig;’ but we 
shall designate certnin disagreeable characteristics which are 
— to send WI Ee Covent 5 he oc ag ty here dignity 
a decency are te, A seoms (to 
taken for granted on Toon 





look upon the Americans 
‘With as favorable 
swoaaretes te See Po! 
There is no manner of truth in the insinuation. Americas 
travellers and adventurers are, and always have been, recei 
ed in England with great kindness and courtesy. So say the 
Magazines in which Mr. Cooper's book is noticed, and so tee 





Poyen. The price is to be $2 per annum—cash number to 
contain 16 pages large octavo. 





‘tify Mr. N. P. Willis and Mr. Edwin Forrest, both of whom 
have lately returned from England with the fairest evidences 


throughout these letters to his familiar . 
of || friends—for of such is the work composed—that the English 


run; another such shake, and the Inst grain would fall to the | 
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of their admiration for at least one portion of its inhabitants. 
The amiability and excellent good-nature of the first named 
gentleman were as clear glasses before his i 





observing vision, 
and he saw nothing except in a favorable light. He has, || fro 











moreover, a mind capable 2f appreciating 

rious associations which clusser around those groves | 
over which the i of an American should delighs to | 
hover; for they ennoble the and consecrate the deeds’ 
of his ancestors. Though Mr. Wi be said to Have in 
some degree violated the sanctity of private life by his de- 
scriptions of the sovial habits and manners of celebrated men, 
and women, yet he was never accused of not having depofted 
himself like a gentleman while in their society, or of a defi-} 
ciency of that tact whieh taught him to defer tothe afigto- 
crauc prejudices of the high sphere ia which he sometimes | 
moved, instead of displaying a pseudc-republican insolence 
of manner which would not be tolerated for a moment in the | 
refined circles of this country. Mr. Willis’s innocent and 

awe-struck admiration of great estates and great titles is per- | 
fectly harmless, and infinitely more endurable than the low, 
vulgar contempt which Mr, affects to entertain teward 
dukes and duchesses, counts and countesses, lords and ladies, 
and all the barmless grandees who will swell the 
the young Queen's coronation. We are glad to be toap- 
peal from Mr. James Fenimore Cooper to Mr. Willis and 
Mr. Ferrest on this point of opinion which is enteftained of 
Americans in England. 

Mr. Cooper views objects through the distorted medium of | 
his prejudice and selfiiam, and shen nces positively, as | 
if sure that his judgment would be cunsidered as final. He 
writes with the air of a man who has put his foot down that 
a thing shall be so, and so it must be. Nothing can be more 
displeasing than such dogmatism to the reader ; 
be allawed sometimes to make up hit own opinions, and does 
not like to have them dressed lice a bad salad for his table. 
Generally speaking, he would prefer more oil and less vine- 
gar. This brings usto another feature of our author's remarks, 
—their constant ill-natuce, A more disagreeable man in so- 
ciety cannot be conceived of than an angry dogmatist, As | 
such, Mr. Cooper, according to his own showing, must have | 
appeared more than once in Eng'and; and as such he cer- | 
tainly seems in many of his letters. ‘ There is one distia- 
guished English weiter in particular,” he remarks near the 
commencement of Lis second volume, ‘of whom it is the 
fashion ta celebrate, in constant culogies, the grace and de- 
portment, who, I shall say, is one of the very worst manntred 
persons I ever met in cultivated society.” If our author con- 
stitutes himself as the standard of good manners, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we have no faith in his assertion, bat 
firmly believe that the writer alluded to —e deserving 
of every eulogy nced on his ‘ grace deportment. 
We - dupeal ther to set down the remark as one of 
thore ebullitions of spleen with which he is so fond of ‘ dis- 
cumgomfwigisticating’ the English. This fly, however, will 
make no more impression on the horn of an ox, than thatin 
the fable. 

We have no space wherein to enumerate the softises with 
which this work abounds. ‘I, ursxtr, J,’ should have been } 
printed in staring capitals as the motto on its title-page. We | 
inight quote whole pages to illustrate its appropriateness, but 
we cannot consent to impose such stuff on our readers in the 
room of more agreeable matter. We do not anticipate any 
zood cffeets from the rebuke which we have administered. 
Our author will probably consider it as beneath his supreme 
regard. He will, however, have good reason to knew the 
justness of Dr. Johnson's remark, which implies, that a man 
can write himself down, though another may fail to de so. 
We must, in conclusion, solemnly assure Mr. Cooper that we 
have not been hired by the French government to abuse his 
productions. We will not deny having received some com- 
munication on the subject from the Emperor of all the Rus- | 
sins. 
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Novel Case.—Jas. Decker, in the Circuit Court of Orange 
county, in this state, aged 19, has been found guilty of marry- 
ing o girl under 14, without the consent of her parents. The 
parties walked several miles to the residence of a magistrate, 
whom they found abseat, when the girl insisted upon going to 
the — town, saying that “if it was not fixed then it never | 
would be.” 


Fire.—A fire broke out, about noon on Tuesday, in the 
large jogne store of Mossrs. Robinson & Cornell, drug- 
gists, in Maiden Lane. Before it was ove woe the con- 
tents of the store were wholly destroyed. store of Messrs. 
Butler & Clay, adjoining, was seriously injured. 





Intemperance.—Ata recent meeting at St. Louis, nine dee 

tlemen, among the number Major General Gaines, pledged | 
themselves to raise one thousand dollars, to procure a public | 
lecturer on intemperance. A committee was also appointed 
to wait on the captains and owners of Steamboats, in order | 
to get them to discontinue the bars on their boats. 





The Farmera and Mechanics’ Bank, at Adams, Mass. 
has not yet gone into —— and the probubility is that it 
an 1, as the time for it todo so expires on the first of 

tober. 





| Kay, a native of Bury, Lancashire, England. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 







. 
Bassttt, tate of Enfield, Tompkins Co.N.Y. has left that place, 
When he becomes stativnary, we should like to 
m him. Printers in Ulinois are informed that he is su to 





nS. Pormaly, also of Euteld, bee . 
- Par nfeld, likewise disappeared, 
Shot so have poe ec'Aition BN. or ieccaeeee kowes 
eis to reporthim. 
Semuel 
Ged with us long 
T.C. Van Winkle, 78 Pearl-et. tries to cheat us out of $2 on the 
try pretext that he subscribed for one year only, though he has 


ede 4 TO Buch nuity in the payment of debts is 
of renown, aud we are he have it. 
———————— 


ARTIFICIAL EYES.—Dnx. Faancis, 138 Chambers street, inserts 
Artifeial Eyes, and ia euch a style as cannot be surpassed. Mr. 8t.| 
John, a gentleman who is oeeasionally in our employ, had the misfor- 
tune to lose an eye, and lately applied to the Doctor to have an artifi- 
cial eye inserted, which he has done so well that an observer would 
be at a loss to teli which is natural or which ie artificial. Whether or 
sot Mr, St. John can see as well out of the artificial eye as out of the 
satural, we will not uadertake to say—but he certainly looks tes years 
younger than formerly, and ali of his friends, particularly the ladies, 
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's Garden in the city of New-York, Oct. 16th, 1837. Gold and Sil- 
ver Medals, Di and other rewards, will be bestowed on the 
liberal principles as on former occasions. Exhibitors are re- 
to deliver their articles a€the Garden on Friday the 13th of 
. Buch as are intended for competition must be ton 
hor 14th, that they may be ‘arranged and 

he fer the Sdmsission of viskors, which wit be on Monday 

The 


October, at 12 
able to state, that notwithetand 


gee Exhibition of American Productions will be held at Nib- 











Managers are gratified to 

ug the lamentable Contrast between this and last year in the basi- 
4es8 affairs of our country, the applications from intending to 
xhjbit are as pumerous asever, evincing that the opirls of emulation 


has not , but in full vigor, 
abundant oF ea investi, ip by sample ad 
sions of coméibree have powerfull impressed 

with the of more clately eer ond > re- 


sources, and of ucing, by the aid of nati 
rence od eaten ropaae = peer ane 


These cunsiderations seem to have imparted fresh stimulus to in- 


igen ap See Cane ae of future improvement and 
finplay ‘han ever. And why id not a reasoning, calculating, 

oo arrive at stich conclusiofis? The elements of 
wealth rétasie the fevulsions of trade. Abundant bar- 
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are highly gratiged with the improvemen'. ad 








FRarcied, 
On Sunday evening last, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Edward ||where 


Bishop to Harriet 

strong ; and Francis T: 1 to Elize Shroeder. 

On the 293 ult. by the same, Jas. Somerset to Catharine Stocking. 

— y, by Rev. Dr. Matthews, John M. Keese to Catharine 

ynkoop. 

On Wednesday, at Jersey City, by Rev. Mr. Lusk, Edgar Olcott, 
M. D. to Sarah Ane Craft, both of that ‘ 

ay of this city to Emily M. 


; John L. Mackey to Lucretia 





Died, 

At Columbus, Georgia, on the 24th ult. Mr. ALraeo Smith, Printer, 
formerly of Chautauque county, and late of this city, in the 24th year 
of his age. 

(Mr. Smith resided in this city for three years preceding November: 
last, and was for a great portion of the time engaged in the office of 
this paper, eutil tempted by more lucrative offers at the South. He 
was taken sick only on Tuesday preceding the Sunday of his de- 
couse; and the first intimation of his ilincss was conveyed to his ne- 












vests bear testimony that laws of vegetation are beyond the in- 
of ee mpsound currency. The muscular as well as the men- 
yn ef a a er freemen are unbro- 
ustry, refreshed by a short repose, will start agnin, 
ith accelerated motion and accumulated power. There is every 
treet Mean Ag han Fagen Be 
pad wed sliced tor a nm ingenious and 

y, a for an re more 
more industrious than any other that has ever existed. ith euch a 
peaple, and with a fertile territory embracing all climates, we can- 
not fail, with suitable incitements, to rival any and all ether countries 


ia Kad pea work of improvement and civilization. 


ucted public Fairs to these results — 
with these views, the lic, for nime successive years, 
the Exhibitions of the 


The farmer is invited to exhibit his useful im 
rare, curious and extraordinary productions of bis agricultural cul- 
tare. To the manufacturer and artist, we look for specimens of the 

productions of factory and the workshop ; and the innu- 


P 
places will be provided for all the varieties from every rtment 
industry, whether minute er bulky, natural or artificial. Suitable 
arations will also be made for enlivening the scene with the ani- 


mating influences of Sorat machinery. 


merous relatives and friends in this State by the letter announcing|| The friends of National Improvement throughout the country are 
iversary celebration 


his death. He was the Editor of « public journal (the Chautaug 
Republican) before he bad attained his majority—a writer of no in- 
considerable freedom aud power—and sustained sa exemplary char- 
acter as a citizen, a busband, aud a Christian. Although his dying 
pillow was watched by no relative but the devoted and now irrepara 
bly bereaved partner of his cares, he leaves a large circle of friends 
to cherish the memory of his virtues, and deplore his untimely death.) 
1a this city, on the 29th ult. James E. Dubois, aged 27. 
Thomas Brown, 63 


Also, a, 
On Sunday, Christopher Everett, 23. 
Ou Monday, Mrs. Lucia Bull, 79. 
Also, Josephine, infant daughter of Joha P. Truesdell, 8 months. 
Also. Abraham L. son of Johan Durkins, 15. 
Oa Wednesday, Henry Foster, late of the Seamen's Savings Bank 
-_i 
Ou Thursday, Letitia Jane Palmer, 13. 
Also, Naomi C. daughter of Hanford Smith, 7 years 4 m. 
At Scottsville, Bibb Co. Ala. on the 6th ult. of fever, Mr. Jamos Me 








invited to joia in this ann of Ind 
Saas = 


MANAGERS. 
T. B WAKEMAN, 


JOHN MASON, GEORGE BACON, 
EDWD. T. BACKHOUSE, DUDLEY MARVIN, 
JAMES HAMILTON, JOHN SA : 

of New-York. 


WILLIAM HALSEY, 
JAMES MILLER, 
STEPHEN . 
of Newark, New-Jersey, 
JEREMIAH JOHNSON, 
of Brooklyn, Long Island. 

7 Editors of Newspapers will confer a favor on the American In- 
stitute, many of their readers, and the public, by giving this circular 
one or more insertions. 

7 Por any information that may be required, address T.B. Wake- 
man, Corres Secretary, at the Repository of the American 
Lusti 187 way, where specimens of manufactures, models, 





RAHAM’S LECTURES ON HEALTH AND LONGEVITY.— 
Syivestrer Gaanam, Lecturer on the Science of Haman Life, 
will deliver a Course of Lectures on Health and Longevity, in Clinton 


a 1% &c. are reecived, free of expense, and exhibited daily. 
_Sept. 


ASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT.—Scort & 








Hall, corner of Beckman and Nassau strects. The course wil! consist 


Luprmcron, Merehant Tailors, corner of Beekman and Nassan 





elve Lectures—three to be delivered each week. The Bret Lec 


strects, have tly on hand a good assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 





ture will be on Tuesday evening the 24th instant, at 7} o'clock. The 
of Tickets for the whole Course, One Dollar—for sale at the 
of this paper, 127 Nassau-st. at H. & 8. Raynor's Bookstore, 76 
Bowery, and at other places. Oct. 7. 





meres, Vestings, &c. which they wil make to order in the most 

ionable style and on the most reasonable terms for cash. N. PB. 

ftemen's Gloves, Handkeichie’s, &c. &e. SANDS SCOTT. 
Sept. 30. J. R. LUDINGTON, 





AMUEL COLMAN, Publisher and Wholesale Bookseller, 144 Ful- 
ton st. has secently published a second edition of the Young Lady's 
Friend, by a Lady. (Mes. Farrer.) 


THE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of the Keepors 
of Hotels, Refectories, Boarding-Houses, &c. to the superior 
jmannoer in which they furnish all kinds of necessary Kitehen farai- 





The following testimouials are extracts from letters recently re- 


ceived: 
From Joseph M. Smith, M. D. New-York. 

‘I know of no work treating of the same subject which equals it in 
it. The authoress displays a practical familiarity with the sub 
jects which at once — entire confidence.’ 

From John B. Beck, M.D. New-York. 

‘LP bave read with much satisfaction the Young Lady's Friend, and 

cannot but wish for it an extensive circulation.’ 
From John R. Rhinelander, M. *). New-York. 
*T have read the Young Lady's Friend, and believe its circulati 





ture, viz. Kitchen Ranges, Grates and Furnaces of various sizes, 
eam Tables and Steam Cylinders, Boilers, &c. made and set ina 
manner peculiar to themselves, and which have so far given the most 
decided and universal satisfaction. They also manefacture and set 
Pio-bake Ovens of all sizes, and of materials and workmanship which 
will, they trust, fully bear the test of criticiem; some of which will 
100 dozen pies per day. And their Tin Roasters are capable 

of roastiag from two to twenty joints of meat, besides poultry, at a 
ime. All kinds of Furnaces furnished to order, and set with dcs- 
tch. Bathing Tubs, Rotary and Force Pumps, Lead and Copper 
everveive, Sinks and Cispools—in fact, every thing of the kind re- 











must be beneficial to the community.’ 
Edward Dele M. D. New-York. 


From 
‘It contains much advice of great value; a vast amount of the fee- 
ble health, so constantly observed among our young females, might 


be prevented.’ 
From Rev. J. F. Schroeder, New-York. 
‘T think the general oirculation of it will do much to promote the 
happiness of those for whose itis .” 
From Rev. Thomas M’ Auley, York. 
* [have found the — chaste, sentiments correct, and the advice) 
generally marked with strong common seuse, and & fine perception 


quisite to farnish kitchen, basement, or parler, either ofa public es- 
tablishment or private residence, may be had without — They 
will merely remark, that references entirely satisfactory will be giv- 
en to all interested, as they have furnished many of the largest @- 
tablishments in the city with a complete set of kitchen apparatus, as 


\idetailed above. They also cover roofs with Tin, Zinc, or Copper, 


aud put down Zinc Floors in a superior manner. Tin and Copper 
Leader constantly on hand, and made to order. Grecian Copper 


||Gutter—a very superior S at the shortest notice. 


Sept. 23. Sm W. K. MOORE & CO. 185 Bowery. 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Mr. Lereevee is now about 
forming his classes for the coming season. Gentlemen who ma 








of propriety.’ 
From Rew. Lot Jones, New- York. 
‘I cordially unite in the above view of Rev. Dr. M’Auley.’ 
October 5 


oe & HOUSE, Boox-Binpers, 85 Barclay-street, New-York, 
res, inform the public that they have commenced busi- 
ness with ap entiro new cstablishment, 

kinds of work in tho best and most tious manner, They soli- 
cit a share of public patronage, — edge themselves that nothing 
shall be wanting on their part to merit it. Mey 20f 





are prepared to do al]//fote on that subject will be attended to. 


he disposed to join his classes are invited to leave their names wi 
him at his room, No. 52) Howard-st. aear Broadway. 

Mr.L. is engaged in several of the most respectable schools of this 
city. He has still time for three lessons per week, which he would 
be happy to dispose of to a select school or in a private yr A 

pt. 





‘i BURDEL 


Surgeon Dentist, 69 Chambers-street, corner of 
Broadwey, New-York. 


May 2f 



















PHE NEW-YORKER. 


CF 


SRB SCIPSTI’S SEVRETBVADBDES, 


POETRY BY W. H.AINSWORTH.—MUSIC BY ALEXANDER D. ROCHE. 





maid, merry maid,wilt wan-der with me? Wewiliream the forest, 





oe 


-- — 
—_—— 
— 


life the gip-sy’s, se jey-ous and free, Then come, oh! come. 
A tempo. 
























































o -_ 
erry maid a. levers te leve. 
A knew what tamer souls know not, how 
~F nab otae die tes «7th -e hours ; Pandy dA tat fy, ob! Ay with me oer bill nnd glade, 
Gur hearts axe free, as tee toee O04 open chp nbene And be a gipey’s bride. come, come * 
— ———— — — , 
i . for thee,’ the lute-string cries, 
LINES ON LIBERATING A CHAMOIS. How Gavtows we ao eae that wake thee yh ae ~ oes minatrel band ;’ 
born ntain ou b hosen i 
tear pen oy et _— And where cir fedio lights forsake thee, ~ - alone its nate che, “= 
pe : They shine the last. answers « a 
Fleet as the rach of Alpine foentain— Thy clime te pare—thy heaven clearer, = yen tate ad poy ig 
Fearless and free! Brighter than ours ; on 2 cok teen diteceeh 
Thy dazzling eye outshines the brightnese To thee. the st t ; the . 
a Lemna" vo lightness Than summer flowers.’ thee 
i j tstrips in ligh a+ Teentaal 
ae Suugea — I — = cee — “4 W. PATTEM. I Spier Gee ot yr ye mine flower, 
’s pini i eo—'tis li orth, tone, 
A On cliff, where scarce an eagle’s pinion I oy a hoes Sag dipeee Pe iontoy ~ Tir bw 4 : 
Thou eee Sy ee Bn dnten And yet - a me on earth A a po he hee at eventide, alone 
snow Repeat the pleasing spell : ' 
Of trackless : of ‘s ambition The vesper bird, at close of day, x | ppt or aus sea ' 
ia <2 mb aa Who greets his mate with songs of glee— —t , my gentle bride 
oop begat pa tine viel Does he not say, or seem to say, 1 live for thee ed ‘ 
nd make world a dazzling vision ro ’ _Y. 
= n= I live for thee!’ morien 
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